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LITERATURE. 
The Life of Sir Anthony Panizzi, K.C.B. 

By Louis Fagan. In 2 vols. (Remington 
& Co.) 
Ir is always difficult to review a biography 
inspired by a deep personal affection. Criti- 
vism becomes invidious and analysis unkind, 
and any distinct difference of judgment re- 
specting the character or conduct of the 
subject of the work may readily seem per- 
verse and possibly malignant. In the case of 
the many private, or all but private, Lives 
that it is now the fashion to deliver to the 
public, it is certainly best to leave them in 
the twilight of natural partiality ; but when 
we are dealing with a man who has been 
important even within a narrow sphere, and 
whose ventures in life have seriously affected 
the fortunes or happiness of others, it is well 
that he should be written about candidly, or 
not at all. Mr. Fagan must not expect a 
universal consent to his delineation of the 
character of his hero and friend. The dif- 
ference, however, will be rather of kind than 
of value. It will not affect the estimate 
either of his intellectual power or moral con- 
duct ; but, while attributing his great success 
inlife to a combination of happy opportunities 
and of a signal power of taking advantage 
of them, it may even produce in some minds 
a higher notion of his peculiarities of dis- 
position and a more decided admiration of 
lis remarkable career than they entertained 
before. It was one of Savage Landor’s 
stupendous exaggerations that “‘it had pleased 
God to make the Italian people inevitable 
scoundrels and inevitable gentlemen ;’’ and 
in this extravagance he no doubt had in his 
mind the general amenity of manners of the 
Tuseans of all ranks of society with whom he 
lived, and who did not always come up to 
his standard of individual probity. But there 
are Italians and Italians; and it was to a 
very different type of morality and tempera- 
ment that Mr. Panizzi should be assimilated. 
His character is to be found in the vivid 
tepresentations that Literary History has pre- 
served to us of the intellectual Gladiators of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, in that 
Series of the heroes of the Renaissance ex- 
tending from Filulfo through Valla and 
oggio to the complete type of the assumed 
versonality of Della Scala, and whom we 
‘now so well in the full grandeur of Julius 
Caesar Scaliger. The restless energy, 

‘Nil actum reputans, si quid superesset agendum,” 
the Versatility of acquirement, the passionate | 
"endship and fierce animosity, the inetfirce- 
‘Wleness of kindness or injury, combined with 












_absolutely secure, the inability to see any 
good in an opponent, and the consequent un- 
scrupulousness of controversy, were all repro- 
duced in the temperament and manners of 
Antonio Panizzi, with the modifications of a 
more constrained society and a milder age. 
If these energics had been left to take a 
political direction, the name of Panizzi would 
have been known as that of either a champion 
ora victim of Italian independence. Probably 
the latter ; for the aspirations of liberty were 
at that time in the dim region of secret con- 
spiracy, with little definite intention or 
reasonable hope of success. In 1828 Dr. 
Panizzi, at that time an inspector of public 
schools at Brescello, in the Duchy of Modena, 
became a member of the sect of Carbonari, 
and in the following year, having been arrested 
and having escaped by a lucky accident to 
Cremona, took refuge at Lugano, and there 
printed the ‘‘ Processi di Rubiera,”’ a fortress 
between Reggio and Modena, where the trial 
of various supposed conspirators against the 
Grand Duke and his government had taken 
place. The book bears the imprint of 
** Madrid, 1823,” and displays much historical 
and forensic ability. Only two copies of it are 
known to exist, both left by Panizzi, one to 
the British Museum, the other to the library 
of the Italian Senate at Rome. He was 
formally condemned to death in July 1823, 
and executed in effigy, but the indictment 
contained no specific accusation beyond his 
Carbonarism and the admission of other 
members to the Society. Yet he must have 
enjoyed considerable political notoriety, for 
he was not allowed to remain at Geneva or in 
France, and had no resource but to take refuge 
in England, where several of his countrymen 
were then in exile, including Ugo Foscolo and 
Mundella, the father of the present Vice- 
President of the Council. He soon left London 
for Liverpool, where he laid the foundation of 
his fortunes ; but we believe the story of his 
acquaintance with Mr. Roscoe to have been 
somewhat different from that given by Mr. 
Fagan. He was standing in the street with 
a very lugubrious appearance when he was 
accosted|by a gentleman who asked him whether 
he was not an Italian. He answered in the 
affirmative, and some conversation ensued, in 
which he made no concealment of the difli- 
culties of his position. The Englishman, 
following his natural impulse, offered him some 
money, which Panizzi civilly declined, but 
added that he should be very grateful for some 
employment. “What can you do?” was 
the next question. “I ama man of educa- 
tion, and could give lessons in Italian or in 
Latin.” ‘Can you really?” said Roscoe, 
and repeated a line in Virgil, which Panizzi 
instantly capped. “ You shall come home 
and dine with me,” was the rejoinder, and thus 
began that bond of benefaction and gratitude 
which resulted in the closest friendship. The 
intervention of Ugo Foscolo was so far useful 
that a reference to him satisfied Mr. Roscoe 
of the truth of Panizzi’s statements and gave 
an immediate sanction to the intimacy. 
It soon became evident that Panizzi’s 
acquirements were beyond those of an ordinary 
Italian master. Tle showed himself an ex- 
cellent Latinist, and was able to give con- 
siderable assistance in that curious recru- 





“Susceptibility that made neither impression 





descence of the taste for Italian literature 


and history which had developed itself 
among certain eminent persons in the Whig 
society of that time, which extended from 
Holland House to the wealthy merchants 
of Liverpool, and of which there are some 
amusing details in Mr. George Trevelyan’s 
recent work on The Early Life of Charles 
James Fox. But there could be no stronger 
proof of his industry and faculty for language 
than his delivery of lectures on Italian litera- 
ture in good English at the Royal Institution 
of Liverpool in 1824-25. This knowledge he 
sedulously improved, though he always spoke 
with a decided accent. 

But however admired or beloved he might 
have been in a provincial centre, it was his 
intimacy with Mr. Brougham, then in the 
heyday of his legal and political fame, which 
opened to him a sphere at once of literary 
importance and social distinction. The 
London University was not only a great edu- 
cational experiment, but a test and lever of 
party action; and to place in its chair of 
Italian literature, not only a scholar and 
competent lecturer, but a sufferer for Liberal 
opinions, was to make an appointment of 
especial significance. Of his lectures in that 
capacity Mr. Fagan tells us nothing, and not 
much of the more serious work which enabled 
him to take an active station in the world of 
letters. In 1828 he published Lztracts from 
Italian Prose Writers for the Use of 
Schools, and soon after an Italian Grammar, 
and began to contribute to the periodical 
literature of the day, especially to the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, which then contained 
articles of high merit. It is much to be 
regretted that Mr. Fagan does not give us any 
indication of Mr. Panizzi’s contributions ; 
there must be somewhere either a collection 
or list of them, and they are valuable as being 
his chief claim on English literature. The 
specimen Mr. Fagan has given of his article 
on Carlo Botta’s Storia d'Italia is by no 
means favourable; Panizzi objected strongly 
to the writer’s Napoleonic tendencies and 
dislike of England, but that was no reason 
why he should depreciate to the utmost what 
was at that time, and what even now remains, 
the best record of the historical relations of 
France and Italy. 

In 1830-34 he published, interspersed 
with dissertations and memoir, the Orlando 
Innamorato di Bojardo ed Orlando Furioso 
di Ariosto, in nine volumes, beautifully 
printed—a work most creditable to him at 
the time, though now superseded by the 
large and accurate attention given to Italian 
literature both in Italy and other countries. 
That he should have set aside with something 
of the fifteenth-century action the mis- 
applied learning and fantastic ingenuity of 
Rossetti’s Commentary on Dante is really 
creditable to his practical sagacity; but all 
the literary temperament of that old time came 
out in his attack upon his old friends of the 
Foreign Quarterly for the admission of an 
article by a former friend and fellow-worker 
in Italian literature—a Mr. Keightley—which 
the biographer himself designates as “a burst 
of indignation and menace which, had it been 
carried into execution, might have brought 
him into collision with the laws of his adopted 
country.” 





These last words are probably Panizzi’s 
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own ; for it became at that time, and indeed 
continued to the last, either an impulsive or 
designed habit with him to throw off his 
Italian nationality and insist on being an 
entire Englishman. Until he accepted knight- 
hood he would be nothing but ‘A. Panizzi, 
Esq.,” and treated all allusions to him as a 
foreigner as personal insults. To a certain 
extent this conduct was politic, and might be 
taken as a graceful acknowledgment of the 
kindness he had received; but, as in all such 
factitious situations, the reaction wasinevitable. 
When Italian affairs came to occupy the 
attention of English politicians, and the 
officious intervention of Mr. Gladstone grew 
into a factor in the relations between England 
and the Continent, Panizzi was as good an 
Italian as need be, and by his active sympathy 
won the affectionate esteem of his fellow- 
countrymen and a large repute among English 
Liberals. And yet at the same moment he was 
maintaining himself as the fair and natural 
competitor with English men-of-letters for the 
few and scanty prizes that the profession in this 
country affords, and was not only surprised, 
but indignant, at any remonstrance, or even 
observation, on his exceptional position. 
Assuredly it was right and honourable that he 
should hold to the patriotism of his early 
years, of which he received the latest recog- 
nition in being the honoured host of Garibaldi 
during his triumphant visit to this country ; 
but it was an unreasonable demand on the 
cosmopolitan spirit of the English people that 
they should submit without complaint or 
demur to the attainment by this favoured 
stranger of important posts, as against 
Englishmen who could fill them with equal 
abilities, while Panizzi had no claim to any 
such European repute as made Casaubon a 
prebendary of Westminster. 

In 1880 Mr. Brougham, becoming by his 
elevation to the woolsack an ex officio Trustee 
of the British Museum, took the earliest 
opportunity of placing his Italian friend in 
that establishment, under the title of Extra 
Assistant-Librarian—a perfectly unobjection- 
able appointment. In so large and multi- 
farious an establishment an_ intelligent 
foreigner would naturally find full scope 
for the special facilities which his nationality 
afforded ; and, when to these he added the 
exhibition of that adaptive readiness and 
ingenuity which is a characteristic of his 
countrymen, it is no wonder that not only were 
his services fully acknowledged, but that his 
bibliographical knowledge was expanded into 
a literary reputation. The backs of books 
are themselves no indifferent teachers when 
critically examined; and the art of cata- 
loguing, to which he sedulously applied 
himself, requires a combination of clerkly 
accuracy with certain perceptions of learning, 
wide rather than deep, but which must be 
real as far as they go. That after two years’ 
experience of the Museum he should have 


undertaken the revision of the catalogue of 


the Royal Society, which was necessarily of 
an avowedly scientific character, showed 
almost an audacity of self-confidence; and 
the stormy dispute which resulted seems 
to have turned rather on Panizzi’s treat- 
ment of persons than on any profes- 
sional shortcomings. The ew parte state- 
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impression that Mr. Fagan desires; and 
it would take a further investigation to con- 
vince the general reader that such men as the 
Council of the Royal Society and their Royal 
President would have acted towards anyone 
they employed not only in an ungentleman- 
like but a dishonest spirit. 

Mr. Fagan seems quite unable to perceive 
that Mr. Panizzi’s position in the Museum 
was one of considerable delicacy. In every 
such body there is a certain recognised gra- 
dation of offices, and no circumstance of 
nationality would justify the supersession of 
any officer who had faithfully discharged his 
duties. But assuredly this is the whole of 
his claim; and when Panizzi was appointed 
Keeper of Printed Books and Under- 
Librarian, on the resignation of Mr. Baber 
in 1837, over the head of a most amiable 
and distinguished man of letters, it is not 
surprising that there was a_ considerable 
clamour. It was not as if the successful 
candidate had been a favourite in the estab- 
lishment. As Mr. Fagan puts it mildly, 
there was no friendship between him and 
Sir Henry Ellis, the Principal Librarian : he 
was at open war with Sir Frederick Madden, 
the Keeper of Manuscripts, and on bad terms 
with the Secretary, Mr. Forshall. Meetings 
were held by the recalcitrant officials; and 
Mr. Cary, the translator of Dante, did not 
make way for the clever countryman of his 
beloved poet without a struggle. His weak 
health had been considered an objection to 
his appointment ; but this had been overruled 
by an engagement on his part to resign the 
moment his infirmity rendered him unfit for 
his task. On Mr. Panizzi’s nomination he 
wrote a vigorous remonstrance to the Lord 
Chancellor, couched in the following terms :— 


‘*T feel that I owe it not merely to myself, but 
to my fellow-countrymen, to protest against 
your present decision, to call publicly for an 
enquiry into the mode in which my duty in the 
Museum has been performed, and into the par- 
ticulars of what 1 have done, which may be 
ascertained by means of our monthly reports, 
and to demand for what reason a person in an 
inferior station has been preferred to me, in 
opposition to the only one of the three nomi- 
nators who regularly inspects the minutes of the 
establishment, and is at all likely to have an 
intimate and accurate knowledge of its concerns, 
and to be capable of forming a just judgment 
concerning them.” 


But besides the apparent injustice, there were 
two very evident causes of the ill-will of the 
establishment. Good as Mr. Panizzi’s work 
had been for the last five years, it was not 
to that that he owed his advancement, but to 
his social influence and connexions—and, as 
we have already indicated, with a close relation 
to his Italian nationality. ‘The political sym- 
pathies with the oppressed peoples of the 
classic peninsula were certain to come to the 
front in the foreign politics of the immediate 
future, as they did in the mission of Lord 
Minto, in the remonstrances of Lord Palmer- 
ston, and, above all, in the indignant pamph- 
lets and passionate speech of Mr. Gladstone. 
By the constitution of the Museum, not only 
the chief but all the appointments down to 
the servants rested practically with the official 
Trustees, and, with this powerful protec- 
tion and earnest sympathy, what might not 





ment here given does not leave exactly the 





be the position of this strong-willed and 


hot-tempered intruder into the only dignified 
asylum of English letters? Nor was this 
feeling confined to the officials of the library 
alone, for, by the curious agglomerative pro- 
cess of the foundation of the Museum, all 
other departments, however heterogeneous, 
fell under the authority of the Librarian, who 
thus required, above every other quality, an 
unusual niceness of touch in dealing with a 
large number of persons, each considering him- 
self independent in his own department, and 
inclined to resent an official interference which 
could notin the natureof things beaccompanied 
by the special knowledge of all. And these 
expectations were fully realised. The Royal 
Commission of 1847-48, under the presidency 
of that accomplished nobleman, whose ill- 
health alone prevented him from acquiring 
the highest positions in the State, the first 
Lord Ellesmere, recommended the full inde- 
pendence of each section of the Museum under 
its separate head, and the investment of the 
supreme authority in a person of high social 
status, assisted and advised by certain Trustees, 
This sensible arrangement was never effected, 
and, when in the course of time the resigna. 
tion of Sir Henry Ellis caused a vacancy, the 
anomaly was continued by the appointment 
of Mr. Panizzi as his successor. ‘There was 
no doubt a feeling in the Museum itself 
against the appointment of an outsider, which 
would account for the place not being more 
vehemently contested, though such men as 
Mr. Kemble, the author of Zhe Anglo-Saxons, 
and Mr. Donne, afterwards Licenser of Plays, 
were candidates, and within the establishment 
the predominance acquired by Mr. Panizzi, 
combined with the conviction of his powerful 
support from social and political relations, 
disheartened all possible opposition. The 
strangeness of the selection was felt more in 
foreign countries, where anything approach- 
ing to it would have aroused a national 
indignation, than in our own. The protest 
of Mr. Bolton Gurney against it as “ an act of 
injustice towards English candidates, a satire 
on the character of the nation, and a dis- 
couragement to the pursuit of its antiquity 
and its literature,” passed unnoticed ; and an 
attempt to raise a discussion on the subject 
in the House of Commons, made by a member 
of the Commission already mentioned, who 
by his signature to the Report had done 
every justice to Mr. Panizzi’s official merits, 
met with no response. 

The result was much what might have 
been anticipated. On the side of Panizzi 
there was great practical energy, of which 
the best proof is the present Reading 
Room, built on the model of a_ huge 
spider’s web with the observer’s eye in the 
centre, and of which he was really the author, 
in opposition to the alternative plan—not 
without its aesthetic attraetions—of exhibiting 
the larger antiquities under the crystal root 
of the central court. The application of the 
electric light will soon add another advantaze 
to this peculiar structure. On the side of the 
officials placed under his rule there was dis 
content that grew into animosity, misunder- 
standings that engendered accusations, av 
disputes ending, at least in one case, in the 
loss of a valuable public servant. There could 


indeed be no better proof of Mr. Panizzi’s 





unfitness to hold the first literary post ™ 
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England than his behaviour to Mr. Carlyle. 
The delicate nervous organisation of that 
great writer was known by all his friends 
entirely to incapacitate him for many ordinary 
forms of study—among others for all gre- 
garious reading. His application, through 
some influential personages, for the use of a 
quiet apartment by which alone he could avail 
himself of the advantages of the Museum was 
refused without apology—nay, with the dis- 
courteous statement that he (Panizzi) knew of 
no private room in the building, and that, even 
if he did, he did not think that in a public 
library, supported at the national expense for 
public use, any person should enjoy advan- 
tages and facilities denied to the generality. 
This pedantic pretence can hardly have been 
sincere; but, even if we allow this discredit 
to his good sense, he might have remembered 
that there was not a librarian in Europe who 
would not have given up his own apartment 
to the necessary accommodation of so eminent 
a student. He did not see that the Trustees 
in their public capacity might not be able to 
grant any such special indulgence, but that 
he himself could have done it with a good 
grace, and with a certainty of the approval of 
every gentleman, if the fact had ever become 
known. 

Mr. Fagan’s book contains a great deal of 
extraneous matter bearing on the public events 
in which Mr. Panizzi took an interest, but in 
none of which he was in any degree an actor, 
except in those relating to his native country. 
The Neapolitan State prisoners of 1848-49 had 
been fortunate enough to excite a deep sym- 
pathy in England ; and his visit to Naples in 
1851 had something of a diplomatic character, 


of which, however, Mr. Fagan does not supply 


any peculiar details. Even of his inter- 
view with the King and of his remonstrances 
against the treatment of Poerio and Settem- 
brini and their fellow-sufferers he tells us 
nothing but his Majesty’s characteristic 
parting words, which evidently had a touch 
of Neapolitan humour about them, “ Addio, 
terribile Panizzi !”’ He paid another visit to 
Italy in 1857, and at that time saw once again 
the scene of his birth and early days. The 
letter he wrote from thence to a friend at 
Rome should, in justice to their writer, have 
been given in the original language, as 
Indeed, should other pieces, especially the 
remarkable letter of Poerio in 1859, in which 
the probabilities of a Napoleonic kingdom in 
Italy under Prince Jerome after the Peace of 
Villafranca are shown to have been far greater 
than is generally known. The Brescello 
letter exhibits an emotional tenderness con- 
sistent with that rough Italian nature of 
Which Panizzi is so strong a type, and of 
which there is other evidence in the attach- 
ment he inspired among those who at once 
served his interests and satisfied his affections. 
18 18 1t8 commencement :— 


‘* British Museum : 

o ‘* Oct. 22nd, 1857 (evening). 
he My pEar Mrnzi,—How many things have 

ppened during the past thirty-five years! It 
Was on this very day, thirty-five years ago, 
it t you accompanied me, with Zatti and 
— to embark for Viadana. It was then 
poten travels began. What changes! What 


“How many sleepless nights! What follies! 





What ardent passion! What sufferings! What 
risks! But no more of this. 

‘‘You know that I have been at Brescello, 
but you cannot conceive how dear such a visit 
was tome. Indeed, it is impossible to describe 
my feelings. I can only say that no town, 
temple, or theatre, or palace, afforded me such 
joy as I felt when I saw Brescello; the church 
of Brescello! the theatre of Brescello! and the 
Municipal Hall of Brescello! The very house 
where I was born, yours, Montani’s house, and 
that of Francesco Panizzi. These sights almost 
brought tears to my eyes.” 


The specimens of his general correspond- 
ence given in these volumes will disappoint 
expectation. The letters of M. Thiers on the 
Spanish Marriage were evidently written to be 
shown about in the London world, and are an 
additional proof how much personal acrimony 
had to do with that question, of which the 
importance is now felt by politicians to have 
been very much exaggerated, and in which 
the motives of the chief actors are now seen 
to have been greatly misapprehended. Of the 
correspondence with M. Mérimée, which will 
shortly appear in a separate volume, some 
specimens are given by Mr. Fagan, with the 
odd admission that they will all be reprinted, 
and therefore he does not give more of them. 
To those who not only appreciate M. Méri- 
mée’s style, but know how much he was 
behind the scenes in a certain political circle, 
the announcement of the forthcoming pub- 
lication will be deeply interesting ; but, un- 
fortunately, we shall only see what the editor 
—M. Sommerard, Mérimée’s friend and col- 
league—thinks fit to give us, and we dread 
the excision of many pleasant portions that a 
factitious personal regard and the sense of 
fidelity to a fallen House will incline him to 
make. Panizzi’s share of the correspondence 
was lost in the strange misfortune of the 
entire destruction of M. Mérimée’s library by 
the burning of the end of the Rue de Lille 
during the Commune, which, happily, he 
himself did not live to witness. 

Of the miscellaneous letters there is none 
more interesting than the short one from Mr. 
Gladstone on the death of Lord Palmerston, 
with which we will close this notice of a book 
written with an amiable intention, but which 
will hardly fulfil the desire of the writer to 
exhibit his friend and patron as other than a 
man to whom success was the main object of 
life, and who attained it rather by vigour of 
character than by positive desert. 

‘* Hi fu! Death has indeed laid low the most 
towering antlers in all the forest. Noman in 
England will more sincerely mourn Lord Pal- 
merston than you. Your warm heart, your 
long and close friendship with him, and your 
sense of all he had said and done for Italy, all 
so bound you to him that you will deeply feel 
this loss. As for myself, 1am stunned. It was 
plain that this would come; but sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof, and there is no 
surplus stock of energy in the mind to face, far 
less to anticipate, fresh contingencies. But I 
peed not speak of this great event. ‘To-morrow 
all England will be ringing of it, and the world 
will echo England. I cannot forecast the 
changes which will follow, but it is easy to see 
what the first step should be. I cannot write 
on any other subject. 

‘* Yours eyer, and most warmly, 
“*W. E. GLADSTONE.” 


HovuaGuron. 











Endymion. By the Author of “ Lothair.” 
(Longmans and Co.) 


Enpymion not of Latmos but Mayfair ; 
climbing his way to the First Lordship of the 
Treasury, not sighing for the moon; his story 
told in adroit prose ; not the poet’s Endymion, 
but Endymion of the man of tact and talents, 
of fantasy and affairs. We quarrel with the 
name not of the hero, but of the novel. Why 
ever be forced to ask the question * which 
‘Endymion?’” so bringing into absurd 
juxtaposition this medley of worldly-wisdom, 
irony, and jest with the first wild and lonely 
imaginings of a great poet? “I never wrote 
one line of poetry with the least shadow of 
public thought,” said the creator of the first 
“Endymion ;” and if Lord Beaconsfield were 
in a confessing mood he might tell us that no 
line of his was ever written save to attract, to 
dazzle, to repel, to baffle, or to bewilder his 
contemporaries. 

The book is bright not alone in its scarlet 
casing and silver lettering; there is not a dull 
page from cover to cover. The brightness is 
not that of a flower; it has neither softness 
nor environing perfume. Is it that of a 
jewel? Has this plaything of the hour that 
inward fire and glow which remain untouched 
by time? Or is it an ornament of less 
precious crystals set by a cunning workman, 
crystals owning virtue enough to flash ironical 
gleams at the gazers in the brief illumination 
made for its sake? Perhaps it were to take 
things too seriously to apply canons aesthetic 
and ethical to a novel ‘‘ bythe author of 
Lothair.”” At least, the book brings a plea- 
sant provocation, it piques our curiosity, 
it makes us smile. “Sir, there lies such 
secrets in this fardel or box, which none must 
know but the King ””—whence, of course, we 
hear of a “ Key,” as readers of Vivian Gray 
heard of Keys to unlock that slender casket 
fifty years ago. “ We must allow,” said a 
critic of Vivian Gray in 1826, “that the 
author has copied with considerable fidelity 
the tone of drawing-room life, and transmitted 
to us with great truth, by means of a few 
felicitous strokes, a number of portraits, 
which will easily be recognised as resem- 
blances of living originals.” It might seem 
to matter little how the lion of drawing-rooms 
under George IV. conceived his contempo- 
raries; his sketches circulated by force of 
their cleverness and their fine effrontery, as 
those of a precocious instructor of our own 
age have recently gone the round. But to 
know what features in his great fellows have 
most struck the imagination of an illustrious 
actor in State affuirs is like learning a curious 
piece of history. We shall better understand 
the Berlin Treaty if we can make out how its 
framers, no mere representatives of States, 
but each a breathing athlete, eyed one another 
as they stripped for the encounter. 

Lord Beaconsfield loves youthful heroes, 
for it is the career of ambition that he delights 
to present. Three young friends, two in dis- 
tressed and one in modest circumstances, 
wander through woodland and country lanes. 
Nigel Penruddock is by-and-by a Cardinal, 
Endymion Ferrars is a Cabinet Minister, and 
Myra is a Queen. Why not? The author 
has known as singular events in real life, and 
nothing less would satisfy an imagination 
that craves for miracles of terrene conquest 
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and material magnificence. Here, as in 
earlier tales, we enjoy a splendid existence ; 
we dine on ortolans stuffed with truffles, 
dressed under the eye of the most celebrated 
chef in Europe; we sit between a countess 
and a duchess; the gems of Golconda glitter 
around us; the costumes are consummately 
designed. “He hath ribbons of all colours 
i’ the rainbow; inkles, cadisses, cambrics, 
lawns; why, he sings ’em over as they were 
gods and goddesses.” If Lord Beaconsfield’s 
homage to purple velvet be a jest, it is one 
well sustained during fifty years; if it be a 
foible, it is a foible of which he is not 
ashamed. We cannot doubt that pomp 
flatters his fancy, and he is persuaded—not 
without some show of reason—that purple 
velvet has played a part of importance in 
the world’s politics. 

Though in things of a superficial kind 
there is a want of verisimilitude in Endymion 
—and for this we arrange on opening the 
book by a ready concession—in the main it 
keeps near to life and reality. The author 
writes neither in his style of psewdo-Ossian 
nor his style of pseudo-Junius. We get 
no philosophy such as in the days of 
Tory-democracy and Young England was 
needed to educate a party. We hear but 
once of the influence of race and the genius 
of the Semites. The excellence of Endymion 
lies in its numerous sketches of persons, 
drawn in lines swift, keen, and unfaltering. 
No new type is created, as with Charlotte 
Bronté; no character of man or woman is 
studied, and searched, and tortured into 
the light, as with Hawthorne; there is no 
profound sympathy with the large humanity, 
the man in men, as with George Eliot. 
But we make acquaintance with an 
assemblage of highly interesting persons; 
we note the figure each presents in the 
great world, his bearing, fashion of speech, 
qualities, and defects as related to success 
in life; and we sometimes catch the actor 
in undress, see him in his less strenuous 
moods, in his hours of tenderness, and are 
instructed how to piece together the states- 
man and the man. The spectacle is enter- 
taining ; and edifying if you choose. 

Keen the portrayal of character is rather 
than subtle; the lines are sharply drawn, 
but often they are neither delicate nor diffi- 
cult lines. Nigel Penruddock—the Anglo- 
Catholic divine, something between a young 
prophet and an Inquisitor, a remarkable 
blending of enthusiasm and self-control, that 
deep and eager spirit unwilling ever to let 
a votary escape, and absorbed intellectually 
by one vast idea—Nigel is presented in 
picturesque phrases, but his character is 
conceived in a broad and commonplace 
manner. St. Barbe, the writer of novels, 
“ the vainest, the most envious, and the most 
amusing of men,” wearies us; his vanity is 
that of a silly, his envy that of a dull, person, 
and he is but once amusing. If this be in- 
tended for a distorted portrait of a man of 
genius, it must be set down as a signal 
failure. It is pleasant to observe that Lord 
Beaconsfield’s kindliest sketches of character 
are his best. If there be an exception, there 
is but one—the Earl of Montfort. Considered 
apart from any supposed original, viewed 


fort—if we pass by Waldershare—comes as 
near being a distinct creation as any person 
in Endymion. A cynic without malignity, 
persecuted by ennui, yet possessing a charm 
which he hardly cares to use. 


“Tord Montfort was the ouly living English- 
man who gave one an idea ci the nobleman of 
the eighteenth century. He was totally devoid 
of the sense of responsibility, and he looked 
what he resembled. His manner, though 
simple and natural, was finished and refined, 
and, free from forbidding reserve, was yet char- 
acterised by an air of serious grace.” 


Waldershare, a free study from George 
Smythe, with touches, it may be, drawn from 
Lord John Manners, is presented with that 
rare quality—a genial irony. He is the only 
child of a younger son of a patrician house, a 
brilliant and vivid organisation, witty and 
fanciful, and, though capricious and bad- 
tempered, able to flatter and caress; a Cam- 
bridge votary of the new Oxford heresy : 


“ Waldershare prayed and fasted, and swore by 
Laud and Strafford. He took, however, a more 
eminent degree at Paris than at his original 
Alma Mater, and, becoming passionately 
addicted to French literature, his views 
respecting both Church and State became 
modified—at least in private. . . . Walder- 
share was profligate but sentimental; unprin- 
cipled but romantic; the child of whim, and 
the slave of an imagination so freakish and 
deceptive that it was almost impossible to fore- 
tell his course. He was alike capable of 
sacrificing all his feelings to worldly considera- 
tions, or of forfeiting the world for a visionary 
caprice. . . Waldershare knew all about 
Endymion’s historic ancestor, Endymion Carey. 
The bubbling imagination of Waldershare 
clustered with a sort of wild fascination round 
a living link with the age of the Cavaliers. . . . 
Waldershare, whose fancies alternated between 
Strafford and St. Just, Archbishop Laud and 
the Goddess of Reason, reverted for a moment to 
his visions on the banks of the Cam, and the bril- 
liant rhapsodies of his boyhood. His converse 
with Nigel Penruddock had prepared Endymion 
in some degree for these mysteries, and perhaps 
it was because Waldershare found that Endy- 
mion was by no means ill-informed on these 
matters, and therefore there was less opportunity 
of dazzling and moulding him, which was a 
passion with Waldershare, that he soon quitted 
the Great Rebellion for pastures new, and im- 
pressed upon his pupil that all that had occurred 
before the French Revolution was ancient 
history. The French Revolution had intro- 
duced the cosmopolitan principle into human 
affairs instead of the national, and no public man 
could succeed who did not comprehend and 
acknowledge that truth. . . . Unconsciously 
to himself, the talk of Waldershare, teeming 
with knowledge and fancy and playfulness and 
airy sarcasm of life, taught Endymion some- 
thing of the art of conversation—to be prompt 
without being stubborn, to refute without 
argument, and to clothe grave matters in a 
motley guise. . . . ‘ You are in the pre- 
cincts of public life,’ said Waldershare, ‘ and if 
you ever enter it, which I think you will,’ he 
would add thoughtfully, ‘it will be interesting 
for you to remember that you have seen these 
characters, many of whom will then have 
passed away. Like the shades of a magic 
lantern,’ he added, with something between a 
sigh and a smile. ‘One of my constituents 
sent me a homily this morning, the burthen of 
which was I never thought of death. The 
idiot! I never think of anything else. It is 
my weakness. One should neyer think of 
death. One should think of life. That is real 





merely as an imaginary being, Lord Mont- 


piety.” 





If this is not a reminiscence, it is finely 
invented. 

Hardly less excellent than Waldershare is 
Lord Roehampton, so bright and winning in 
his holiday hours, his conversation a medley 
of graceful whim interspersed now and then 
with a very short anecdote of a very famous 
person ; so flexible in sympathy and idea; 
yet a very severe man in business, with 
brows knit, penetrating you with the terrible 
scrutiny of his deep-set eye ; more than stately, 
austere. Nor is Florestan, the conspirator 
Prince, an unsuccessful sketch, with his gentle 
and tender manner, his unobtrusive sympathy, 
his silence and abstraction, his masked, in- 
flexible purpose, his faith in his star, and that 
principle of Historical Necessity which Her 
Majesty’s Ministers cannot recognise—till he 
is successful. The reader must make acquaint- 
ance for himself with the great banker, Mr, 
Neuchatel, “a poor City man;” and Mr, 
Rodney, the humble friend, now a reduced 
gentleman, in whose house Endymion lodges 
— That is Mr. Ferrars,’” he would say in a 
low tone, “‘ in a certain sense under my care; 
his father is a Privy Councillor; he was my 
earliest and my best friend.” In better days 
Mr. Rodney had been the most official person 
in the Ministerial circle, he considered human 
nature only with reference to office. And 
Mr. Vigo must not be overlooked, the great 
tailor who has measured swells physically and 
intellectually, who admits all styles except 
the shabby genteel, and who consults his 
young clients, before their costume can be 
decided upon, as to whether their future 
destiny be that of Prime Minister or Poet 
Laureate. Nor, last, Job Thornberry, the 
North-country Liberal, who, abhorring feudal- 
ism, and assailing it in persuasive eloquence, 
is yet fated to be called Squire Thornberry, 
to restore a mediaeval chapel, and to see his 
son John Hampden a disciple of Cardinal 
Penruddock. 

The hero, Endymion, is hardly the prota- 
gonist. With a mounting—not a soaring— 
ambition, a steady intellect, a character that 
grows gradually firm and well-knit, he acts 
less than he is acted upon. But then he is 
the beloved of his great sister Myra, and of 
the dearest and most charming of women— 
Lady Montfort. Sufficient acknowledgment 
is made in this novel, as in earlier ones, of 
the power of woman; but the queens of 
society here are none of them prophetesses 
like Sybil the inspired of the people. To 
restore through her brother the fortunes of 
her fallen house is the one aspiration of the 
imperial Myra. Her speeches are all char- 
acteristic : “ Ah, you are soft, dear darling’ 
—she is speaking to Endymion—‘I never 
cried in my life, except once with rage 
And again: “ Dear darling, if you are to be 4 
clergyman I should like you to be a cardinal. 
“T fear papa is not daring enough ; however 
if we get out of this hole it will be something. 
And when Endymion is promised a clerksh'p 
in the Foreign Office or the Treasury: “lt 
seems a chance from heaven for you. I pray 
every night it may be the Foreign Office. 
“‘ However humble even my lot, if my will 18 
concentrated on one purpose, it must ulti- 
mately effect it. That is my creed,” she 
said, ‘and I hold it fervently.” People 
could not conceive, as Mr. Neuchatel ¢x- 
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plained, how so beautiful a woman had a 
headpiece strong enough to manage the 
affairs of Rothschild. 

The graceful Imogene, and the gentle 
Adriana, fearful that no one can truly love 
her, she is so great an heiress, look some- 
what faint beside the prouder figures of 
Myra and Lady Montfort. Unlike Myra, 
Lady Montfort’s ambition does not domineer 
over her heart; she is meant to be a living 
harmony of beauty, tenderness, and pride. 
Mrs. Neuchatel, the great banker’s wife, 
widens the vista beyond the world of politics 
and money-making; she would rather see 
M. Arago or M. Mignet at her table than the 
everlasting gentlemen of the Stock Exchange, 
and hopes that at least the Government will 
not go out before money is voted for the 
observation of the transit of Venus. 

The novel is another lesson in the art of 
getting on as understood by its author. First, 
be would say, conceive clearly the aim of your 
ambition ; issue, once for all, a fiat of your 
will, Then be inexhaustible in perseverance 
and the power of waiting ; have imagination 
enough to save you from suicide, but not 
enough to lead you into erratic courses; 
observe the characters of men; cultivate 
flexibility and tact; hate the rabid abstrac- 
tions of the doctrinaire ; conceive politics as 
the play of man with man and party with 
party, yet remember that in this gambling 
the wariest calculation may be overset by 
the whim or passion of a people; come into 
contact with the leading actors of the time ; 
study their habits, prejudices, superstitions, 
social weaknesses, even their health; if you 
are aided by the love and sympathy of 
women you will be fortunate; finally, leap 
at opportunity. “ Great men should think 
of Opportunity, and not of Time. Time is 
the excuse of feeble and puzzled spirits. 
They make time the sleeping partner of their 
lives to accomplish what ought to be achieved 
by their own will.” 

The book is not cynical; it is as genial a 
study of life as its author is capable of. 
Homage is done, in the author’s fashion, not 
insincerely, to “ those feelings which still echo 
inthe heights of Meilieraie, and compared 
with which all the glittering accidents of 
fortune sink into insignificance.” But, since 
we must, after all, apply ethical standards, 
a book which recognises nothing above or 
behind the play of individual men and parties 
always impresses me as non-moral. It may 
be Providence, or it may be a ‘stream of 
tendency making for righteousness,” or it may 
be a self-evolving life cf the human race ; but 
something my spirit craves which shall save 
this world of joy and strife and sorrow from 
unreason, and to which all that we see ma 
have reference. Otherwise, what is all this 
human scene but a circle of glittering snakes 
which rear the head to sting, or fawn upon one 
another in amorous spirals ? 

But these are grave thoughts, and Lord 
Beaconsfield has given us a book of pleasant 
Vivacity. Let us take heart for ourselves, 
and have a pride in this “ gay grandsire” of 
fiction “skilled in gestic lore,” who, worn by 
fatigues of office, yet gallantly 


“Has frisk’d beneath the burden of threescore.” 


Epwarp DowpsEn. 








Ballads, and other Poems. By Alfred Ten- 
nyson. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Ir is a very great pleasure for Mr. Tennyson’s 
old admirers to receive a volume from his 
hand which, after many days, they can read 
with unstinted admiration. Much excellent 
work of various kinds has appeared since the 
book which took its title from Hnoch Arden. 
But perhaps there has never been during 
those sixteen years any single volume which 
a lover of Mr. Tennyson’s poetry brought 
up on that poetry in its palmiest times could 
praise except by allowance. In these Ballads 
and Poems we are glad to recognise such a 
volume. lt may be that there is nothing in 
it which quite approaches the flawless excel- 
lence of “ The Voyage,” and “ In the Valley 
of Cauterets.” But the general level of its 
work is exceedingly high, and save in one 
remarkable and unfortunate instance, which 
everybody will know before we mention it, 
and which we shall therefore not mention at 
all, there is hardly anything contained within 
the covers which is unworthy of one whom 
the most formidable of his younger rivals has 
justly called the leader of living English 
poets. We shall go further, and say that 
there is little which any age of English 


literary history need have been ashamed of 


as proceeding from its acknowledged leader 
in matters poetical. 

The majority at any rate of the larger 
pieces in the present volume are either in 
dialect or else are concerned with some 
subject in which there is a good deal of local 
colour and, to speak an ugly word, of realism. 
Four at least deserve one or other of these 
descriptions—“ The First Quarrel,” “ Riz- 
pah,” “The Northern Cobbler,” and “ The 
Entail.” All four are good, but the first is 
not so good as the other three. ‘* The First 
Quarrel” is in the vein of “The Grand- 
mother,” with an additional mixture of the 
rather easy pathos which death and parting 
and the other common accidents that 
time and change inflict on all men en- 
able the poet to give. Noticeable, however, 
is the phrase, “I was a child and he was a 
child,” which the Laureate, doubtless un- 
consciously, has borrowed, save one letter, 
from Poe’s Annabel Lee. But * Rizpah” 
rises altogether out of the commonplace, even 
out of the commonplace made uncommon by 
sheer force of poetry. We do not know that, 
for actual strength, Mr. Tennyson has ever 
done anything so good. The heroine is dying, 
and the usual consoler visits her, with the 
usual well-meant and futile consolation ; but 
the great agony of her life breaks through the 
forms of ceremonious respect. Long before, 
her son has been hanged and gibbeted for 


Y | robbing the mail in a wild fit of boisterous 


daring rather than of criminal greed, and she 
has taken his bones one by one from the 
accursed tree, and buried them. The thing 
is not quotable, because any quotation would 
spoil! the directness and force of it as a whole ; 
but perhaps one touch—the phrase de- 
scribing the gibbet, where 
‘** They set him so high, 
That all the ships of the world could stare at him, 
passing by ”— 

may give an idea of the vigour of the 
language and imagery. So, also, ‘ The 
Northern Cobbler ” is scarcely to be criticised 
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by quotation. Its title gives a pretty clear 
idea of it, but its theme is sufficiently original, 
The Northern Cobbler is addicted to drink, 
and one night, in his drunken unconsciousness, 
he beats his wife, and very nearly kills his 
baby. The morrow brings something more 
than ordinary repentance. He goes to the 
public-house, buys a quart of gin, puts it in 
the window, and begins a lifelong wrestle with 
the enemy in this bodily form. It is always 
there, and he will never touch it, and by 
degrees it becomes a kind of household god— 
a diabolic presence become divine. An in- 
teresting point of casuistry crops up in the 
Cobbler’s narrative— 
** Wouldn’t a pint ha’ sarved as well as a quart? 
Naw doubt ; 
But I liked a bigger feller to fight wi’, and fowt 
it out.” 
One is almost sorry that magnums of gin, or 
even jeroboams and tappit-hens, are not 
commonly vended in the public-houses of 
these kingdoms, that the excellent cobbler’s 
sense of his enemy’s bulk and of the magni- 
tude of his own victory might have been 
greater still. Last, and longest, of the dialect 
poems is “The Entail” or ‘The Village 
Wife,” an ingenious but rather sickening 
picture of the village wife’s greed and 
malignity, but, at the same time, a solemn 
warning to all squires, and a moral tale as to 
the land laws. The old squire wasted his 
money on books, which his housemaids, with 
great promptitude, made valueless by tearing 
out leaves to light the fires. rgo, when 
the books were sold they fetched nothing. 
Charley, the heir, would not “cut off his 
taail,” but got drowned as he was out riding, 
and his sisters had to go off to beggary or 
worse, and the new squire came “ wi’ 71s 
taail in ’is ’and,” and the village wife is 
exceedingly anxious for his custom and 
desirous that he shall not go the evil way of 
book-larning. Then we have the two famous 
ballads, “The Revenge” and “ Lucknow,” 
already known to readers of the Nineteenth 
Century, but not before presented for serious 
criticism. ‘ The Revenge” is very unequal. 
For its short rhyming lines, or hemistichs, 
we confess that we have but little fancy. 
But, when the poet gets free of this 
mannerism and sails along in the full swing 
of the alternate anapaests and spondees (for 
that seems the true rhythmical arrangement of 
the poem) nothing can possibly be more 
worthy of his admirable subject—indeed, the 
single line 
‘* And the sun went down and the stars came out 
far over the summer sea,” 
is an ‘‘O of Giotto” for anybody who knows 
anything about poetry. On the other hand 
the Lucknow ballad has the advantage of 
possessing an inestimable refrain : 
‘* And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of 
England blew,” 
which must make every Englishman’s blood 
leap in his veins. Indeed, unequal as these 
ballads are (and it is not to be denied that 
ihey are unequal), nothing’ approaching them 
in this same quality of blood-stirringness has 
been written since “‘ The Battle of the Baltic,” 
and nothing before that since Drayton’s 
** Agincourt.” They are far more effective 
than the Balaclava imitation of the last- 





named poem, and the best parts of them, such 
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as the two lines just quoted, are intrinsically 
and in sheer poetical merit equal to anything 
their author has ever done. 

We care less, we must admit, for “ The 
Sisters” and “ Emwmie,” which, in the text, 
intervene between some of the poems just 
noticed <‘‘The siscers” is of the style of 
which “‘ Dora’’ is the best-known example, 
neo-idyllic; and for the neo-idyllic we contess 
but a very small affection. Nevertheless, it is 
good of its kind; sofor the matter of that is 
“Emmie.” A little girl, in a child’s hospital, 
threatened with a kill-or-cure operation by a 
ferocious materialist doctor with a red face, 
prays that she may rather die, and dies. We 
cannot quite recognise the dignus vindice 
nodus in face of the simple fact of chloroform, 
but perhaps this objection is materialist like 
the doctor. These two poems, however, are 
as likely to be popular as any two in the book, 
and they may take their popularity without 
a blush. But next after ‘“* Lucknow” follows 
one of the very best things of its kind in the 
volume, “ Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham.” 
Here, too, quotation is not easy, because the 
charm is in the spirit of the whole and in 
little scraps and fragments of expression not 
detachable from the context, It is followed 
by a somewhat similar poem on Columbus 
—Columbus deopirys—which is also fine, 
though more diluted. And then we have 
what, with “ Rizpah,” is undoubtedly the 
jewel of the book, a poem which, unlike 
“‘Rizpah,” allows itself to be quoted, and 
which depends on nothing but the most 
genuinely poetical sources for its charm. 
‘The strange Irish Odyssey which is em- 
bodied in “The Voyage of Maeldune” 
meets one in one form or other constantly in 
the poems of the thirteenth and later cen- 
turies—sometimes where it would least of all 
be expected, as in the late crusading epic of 
Baudouin de Sebourg, as well as in pieces 
specially devoted to St. Brandan and his isle. 
As Mr. Tennyson has given it to his readers 
it is as follows :— 

‘* I was the chief of the race—he had stricken my 
father dead— 

But I gathered my fellows together, I swore I 

would strike off his head. 

Each of them looked like a king, and was noble 

in birth as in worth, 

And each of them boasted he sprang from the 

oldest race upon earth, 

Each was as brave in the fight as the bravest 

hero of song, 

And each of them liefer had died than have done 

one another a wrong. 

ile lived on an isle in the ocean—we sailed on 

a Friday morn— 

He = has slain my father the day before I was 

orn, 


But the wind blew them away from the 
traitor’s hold, and they came to the Isle of 
Silence, 
‘* Where a silent ocean always 

broke on a silent shore, 

And the brooks glittered on in the light without 
sound, and the long waterfalls 
Poured in a thunderless plunge to the base of 
the mountain walls,” 

And here the unbearable stillness almost 
made the heroes fall on each other for wrath. 
But once more they smote the gray sea with 
the oars (or at least one feels inclined to read 
the famous line into Mr. Tennyson’s verse) 
and came to the Isle of Shouting, where 
intolerable birds gave cry at intervals, and 


whenever they cried¢ uin and destruction fell 
on the island, and men seized each other 
and slew. ‘This fate befel Maeldune’s com- 
panions, and the rest, grieved at heart, sailed 
away. 
‘¢ And we came tothe Isle of Flowers : their breath 
met us out on the seas, 
For the Spring and the middle Summer sat each 
on the lap of the breeze ; 
And the red passion-flower to the cliffs and the 
dark-blue clematis clung, 
And starred with a myriad blossom the long 
convolvulus hung ; 
And the topmost spire of the mountain was lilies 
in lieu of snow, 
And the lilies like glaciers winded down, running 
out below 
Thro’ the fire of the tulip and poppy, the blaze 
of gorse, and the blush 
Of millions of roses that sprang without leaf or 
a thorn from the bush ; 
And the whole isle-side flashing down from the 
peak without ever a tree 
Swept like a torrent of gems from the sky to the 
blue of the sea ; 
And we rolled upon capes of crocus and vaunted 
our kith and our kin, 
And we wallowed in beds of’ lilies and chaunted 
the triumphs of Finn.” 


Mr. Tennyson has produced no set piece 
equal to this since the famous™passage in 
Enoch Arden, ending 


‘‘ The scarlet shafts of sunrise but no sail.” 


But they tired of the flowers, and ended by 
wasting and destroying them because they 
bore no fruit, and they sailed away and came 
to the Isle of Fruits (which is more gorgeously 
described, if possible, than the foregoing, and 
where Maeldune’s companions were maddened 
like Lucian’s in the True History), and the 
Isle of Fire, which caused them to fear so that 
they passed it by, but yet some cast them- 
selves therein; and over the Island under the 
Sea whither three of the crew plunged ina 
calenture, and to the Bounteous Isle where 
plenty bred mischief, and to the Isle of 
Witches where were sirens by the hundred, and 
to the Isle of the Double Towers where a 
portent caused many of the few remaining men 
to fall on each other yet once more. And 
then they came to the isle of a saint who had 
sailed with St. Brendan of yore, and he 
turned Maeldune from his deadly purpose, 
and assoiled him, and bade him sail back again, 
and he did so, and saw his enemy, but let him 
pass scatheless, and landed once more with 
but a tithe of his men. Which things are 
an allegory, and, what is more, make up one 
of the most delightful poems that even Mr. 
Tennyson has given us, 

Of the six pages which immediately follow 
we prefer not to speak, nor do we care very 
greatly for the four sonnets on the Winetecenth 
Century, to the late Mr. Brookfield, on Mon- 
tenegro, and to Victor Hugo. Some persons 
have affected to discover hidden excellences 
of the highest type in Mr. Tennyson’s sonnets, 
but we are not of these, nor do we consider 
these particular sonnets the happiest of their 
kind. We could have exchanged them very 
gladly for the charming lines on Mr. Charles 
Turner’s death which figure at the head of 
the recent edition of that writer’s sonnets, and 
which do not re-appear here. 

The last division of the book consists of 
translations. ‘There is one of the “Song of 
Brunanburh,”’ which is good, but which 
hardly comes up in the handling of this 





— 


peculiar style of verse to the late Charles 
Kingsley’s charming Longbeard’s Saga. Then 
there is a Homeric snatch, * Achilles passing 
the Trench,” which does not reconcile us ta 
blank verse as a suitable medium for the 
purpose. Lastly, three epigrams, in the proper 
sense of the word, to the Princess Frederica 
of Hanover, to Sir John Franklin, and to 
Dante close an admirable and delightful 
volume of verse. Of the general character. 
istics of Mr. Tennyson’s poetry, as here and 
elsewhere shown, there is no need to say 
anything, because they now need introducing 
to no one who cares at all for the subject; 
while the time is, let us hope, far distant yet 
when they must be summed up and weighed 
as a whole for the purpose of assigning the 
author his rank in English literature. Before 
that time comes may he give us many more 
volumes, and, if none of them be worse than 
these Ballads, we shall have much cause to 
rejoice, * Rizpah,” “The Revenge,” “ Luck. 
now,” and ‘*The Voyage of Maeldune” 
(perhaps we should add ‘The Entail” and 
‘* Sir John Oldcastle ’’) display a vigour and 
a variety of talent the former of which few, 
and the latter of which none, of living English 
poets could equal. Grorce SAINTSBURY. 








Early Hebrew Life: a Study in Sociology. 
By John Fenton. (Triibner & Co.) 


Mr. Fenton has already indicated the method, 
and a good deal of the matter, of this small 
but instructive book in various articles, pub- 
lished during the last three or four years in 
the Theological Review. But short as it i, 
this book is much more than a mere recasting 
of those articles. It is scarcely a work of 
original research; it does not pretend to give 
either a continuous history of the social life 
of Israel or a complete picture of any one 
period in it; but it is a well-timed protest 
against the assumption that any history of 
Israel can be complete or final the method of 
which is merely critical, dealing only with 
the evidence of documents and monuments, 
and ignoring the illustration afforded by the 
comparison of analogous institutions aud 
forms of society elsewhere. Especially im- 
portant is the suggestion that land tenure 
among the Hebrews, as among almost all 
other nations, is sure to have bee 
originally on a communal not an individual 
basis. Mr. Fenton points out that this gives 
an intelligible meaning to the institutions o 
the Sabbatical year and the Jubilee; it 8 
remarkable that he does not notice the phrase 
mw NPM so frequent in the Book o 
Ruth but not confined to it, which is all but 
decisive proof of the 7T1W being subject to 
periodical re-allotment (see Church Quarterly 
Review, No. 20, art. 6). 

While for a social history of Israel the 
comparative method is absolutely necessary, 
it is able to throw a good deal of light 
even on some purely critical questions— 
notably on that of the origin of the Pev- 
tateuch. On this point, Mr. Fenton very 
rightly protests (p. 63) against the assumptia 
“that of two contradictory enactments on¢ 
must be earlier or later than another. - -: 
In all countries,” he says, “ which _have 
passed through several stages of social life, 
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institutions of all periods exist side by side.” 
But he is prepared to surrender to the 
philologer the right of deciding the com- 
parative date, not of the law, but of the book 
in which the law has come to us; now though 
philological arguments are no doubt here the 
chief ones, the philologer ought still to con- 
sult the comparative historian before de- 
ciding ; not only the original but the 
redaction of a law must date from a time 
before the law was obsolete. 

Mr. Fenton does not, however, enter into 
any of the critical questions to which his 
method might be applied ; he does not go far 
into any of the historical ones, nor, to tell 
the truth, is he always happy when he enters 
on them. Very valuable indeed is the sug- 
gestion that among the Hebrews, as else- 
where, there existed, “side by side with the 
free village communities, others whose freedom 
is limited by the authority exercised over 
them by a superior lord,” and that in 
1 Chron. vi. 40, 41 (55, 56), we have an 
account of the terms on which Caleb (we re- 
member that Nabal was of the house of Caleb) 
became baron of Hebron. But the attempt 
to bring the shofetim into connexion with 
these barons is hardly successful. The village 
judges whom we hear of as co-ordinate with 
the village elders are surely chosen for their 
personal merits; their jurisdiction is neither 
heritable nor based on property. Even when 
the communes draw closer together, and the 
judicial authority grows centralised, it is still 
the vir pietate gravis ac meritis who becomes 
a king like Deioces or a king-maker like 
Samuel. 

A few other points might be mentioned 
in which Mr. Fenton seems to misconceive 
the historical point of a story or to overrate 
the significance of a phrase. But some 
crudity is inevitable in a work that is such a 
mere sketch as the present. We have to 
thank Mr. Fenton for very useful hints as to 
the method that students of Israelite history 
must follow; we may hope that in time he 
will follow them out more completely himself. 

Witiiam Henry Stucox. 








Etienne Dolet, the Martyr of the Renaissance : 
a Biography. By Richard Copley Christie, 
M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Ox the 8rd of August 1546 there was 

executed on the Place Maubert, Paris—first 

strangled and then burned—a comparatively 


young man, who, during his short life, of | 


which not less than five years was spent in 


prison, had devoted himself to the advance- | 


ment of letters, and whose services in the 
cause, both as a printer and an author, if not 
80 great as he himself believed, were neverthe- 
less of considerable value. It was Etienne 
Dolet, “the martyr of the Renaissance.”” Born 
at Orleans in the year 1509—banished from 


Toulouse, where he had been elected orator of | 


the French nation in the university for his 


Violent invectives against the barbarism and | 


igotry of the place—an ardent member of 


the Ciceronian sect, and as such aspiring to | 


‘nter the lists with the great Erasmus himself, 
who, however, would vouchsafe no reply to 
What he called his “ dialogus furiosus’”’—a 
Printer, and on that account alone, had there 
been no other reason, liable to be suspected of 


heresy—condemned to the stake by the In- 
quisition for, among other crimes, eating 
| flesh in Lent and publishing forbidden books, 
and, in spite of the royal pardon which 
delivered him on the first occasion, again 
arrested, tried for blasphemy and sedition, 
found guilty, and put to death—the memory 
| of this unhappy man has been pursued by the 
'furies that take vengeance on advanced 
thought and indifferent verse. The name 
of Dolet, or Doletus, barely mentioned by 
Hallam, who seems to have been acquainted 
nly with his essay on French pronunciation, 
has heretofore been known in this country, 
when known at all, chiefly, it is probable, 
|through Bayle’s short article and Jortin’s 
contemptuous notes. Mr. Walter Besant, 
indeed, has done him more justice in a para- 
| graph in his essay on Rabelais contributed to 
_ the “ Foreign Classics for English Readers ;” 
| but there was ample room for such a complete 
biography as Mr. Christie has supplied in the 
volume before us. If it be doubted whether 
one whose title to fame has heretofore obtained 
| such scanty recognition can be worth the 
labour which has been spent upon him— 
labour extending, we are told, over eight 
years, involving the hunting up of libri 
rarissimi, and frequent journeys abroad 
—the book may safely be trusted to 
vindicate itself. It shows us, at least, 
that Dolet was a man of vigorous mind 
and enthusiastic temper, an ardent student, 
a warm friend and supporter of learning 
and fearless opponent of those who desired 
to crush it; and, if it is clear that he was also 
egregiously vain, rash, indiscreet, and, perhaps, 
somewhat quarrelsome, his wretched fate alone 
entitles him to more attention than he has 
hitherto received. The history of his life, as 
told by Mr. Christie, cannot fail to be read 
with interest by anyone who takes it in hand, 
and, as containing information otherwise 
extremely difficult of access, his book will 
receive a special welcome from the student of 
the Renaissance. 

One of the principal stigmas attaching to 
the memory of Dolet is that of plagiarism in 
connexion with his largest and most impor- 
tant work-——the Commentaries on the Latin 
Tongue; but for this accusation, prompted 
originally, it is probable, by jealousy and 
malice, there seems to be really no sub- 
stantial ground. It was stated, it would 
appear, by certain persons who had seen the 
| Commentaries in MS., that before the pub- 
lication of Stephens’ Thesaurus they were 
no larger than the Elegantiae of Laurentius 
Valla, whereas the first volume alone, in its 
printed form, consists of 1,708 columns folio ; 
but if this were anything more than merely 
hearsay evidence, it is not easy to see what 
could be inferred from it. The fact is that 
the first edition of Stephens’ work, which 
appeared in 1532, was itself less than half the 
size of Dolet’s volume, and the second greatly 
enlarged edition was published also con- 
temporaneously with it. There were also 
| one or two more specific charges, but it does 
not seem to be proved that Dolet was guilty 
of anything more than making a judicious 
| use of the labours of his predecessors. Mr. 
| Christie has examined this matter with some 
care, and the conclusion he comes to is that 
| the charge of plagiarism 




















‘*is not justified, and that although it is evident 
that Dolet was well acquainted with the works 
of those writers [viz., R. Estienne, Nizolius, 
Riccius, and Calepinus], yet that he has only 
rarely borrowed anything from any of them, 
that he has not made more use of them than 
(as he himself says) is inevitable for writers of 
such books as dictionaries and commentaries to 
make of the labours of his predecessors, that 
the Commentaries is a substantially independent 
and original work, and that the author is no 
more open to the charge of borrowing from 
others than are Robert Estienne, Nizolius, or 
Calepinus.” 

In truth, originality in a dictionary can hardly 
be considered a merit ; or, if it is, Dolet’s may 
claim it in more ways than one, not only as 
being one of the earliest published, but as 
adopting an arrangement not according to the 
alphabetical order, but based on the natural 
and grammatical relations of words. 

Probably the general reader, should he be 
induced to look at this book at all, will turn 
with the greatest interest to the chapter on 
Dolet’s “ opinions and character,” where he 
will find both discussed with fairness and 
impartiality. Ifthere is an impression that 
he was an atheist, or a materialist, or that he 
denied the immortality of the soul, all that 
can be said is that there is no proof of it in 
his works—no proof, that is, that would be 
considered of the slightest value at the present 
day. The evidence on which he was con- 
victed of blasphemy, and which has now been 
brought to light for the first time, turns out 
to have been flimsy in the extreme. It con- 
sisted, in fact, of three words, which did not 
in the least alter the sense of the original, 
inserted in a translation into French of a 
spurious dialogue of Plato’s, but perverted by 
the ignorant judges into a denial of the immor- 
tality of the soul on the part of the translator. 
At the same time it is not pretended that he 
was a Christian in any orthodox or ordinary 
sense of that word ; still less that inwardly, 
and in his heart, he held the creed of the 
Church to which he was compelled outwardly 
to conform. In his heart, Dolet, like most 
of the greatest scholars of his time, was 
certainly more than half a Pagan. His mind 
was imbued with the faith and the philosophy 
of Cicero, and if he was a believer in God and 
immortality it was in Cicero’s sense rather 
than in that of the Church. This, however, 
does not lower him in the eyes of his bio- 
grapher, who not inappropriately asks, 


‘“‘ What was there to attract him in Christianity 
as displayed by its chief ministers and adherents, 
by Cardinal du Prat with his wealth and his 
avarice, by Cardinal de Tournon with his 
massacre of the Vaudois and his suppression of 
everything like freedom of thought, by Noel 
Beda who considered Greek and Hebrew as in 
themselves heretical studies, by Pierre Lizet 
with his hands red with the blood of martyrs, 
by the most Christian King oscillating between 
devotion and debauchery, and by Oalvin with 
his narrow and rigid system of doctrine and his 
persecuting spirit ? ” 

Mr. Christie gives us a few specimens of 
Dolet’s verse, which, if they do not rise to any 
great height of excellence, are, at any rate, 
respectable, and show that he did not quite 
deserve the savage abuse with which he was 
overwhelmed by Scaliger. But an atheist 
was fair game for anyone, and it may well be, 
besides, that Dolet provoked this attack not 
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only, as Bayle suggested, by presuming to 
write on a subject which Scaliger had made 
his own—the defence of the Ciceronians 
against Erasmus—but by his intolerable 
vanity and self-assertion. The unfortunate 
man seems to have seriously believed himself 
to be a great poet—no one, at least, who looks 
at his face will think him capable of a joke— 
and boasts that he could beat Sappho herself 
in her own stanza. It must be regretted that 
Mr. Christie has not added one or two 
examples of his Latin prose; but, with that 
exception, he has omitted nothing to enable 
the reader to form his own judgment of the 
man and his work. The book contains two 
portraits, and a reduced copy of the title-page 
to the Commentaries. The Appendix, con- 
taining the most complete list which has ever 
been made of the books written, edited, or 
printed by Dolet, and naming some which 
hae been hitherto quite unknown, will be 
invaluable to the bibliographer. 
Rovert B. Drummond. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Grandidiers: a Tale of Berlin Life. 
By Julius Rodenberg. From the German, 


by William Saville. In 3 vols. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 

Prince Fortune and Prince Fatal. By Mrs. 
Carrington. In 3 vols. (Sampson Low & 
Co.) 

Mericas, and other Stories. By Clementina 
Black. (W. Satchell & Co.) 


We and the World. 
Bell & Sons.) 


Peggy Ogilvie’s Inheritance. (Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co.) 


Tue alternative ‘title of The Grandidiers 
ought rather to have been A Tale of the 
Franco-German War, for in truth, although 
the greater part of the scenery is placed in 
Berlin, there is not much from which a 
foreigner, at any rate, who desired to learn 
anything of Prussian home-life, or of the 
special ways of its own which Berlin has, just 
as London, Paris, Vienna, and St. Petersburg 
have theirs, could glean information. But as 
a story of 1870, the book is more satisfying, 
and Herr Rodenberg has very skilfully availed 
himself of one of the most striking contrasts 
which the great struggle brought out—namely, 
the ardent Prussian loyalty of the French- 
descended Huguenot “ Colony” in Berlin, 
settled there by the Great Elector after 
the Revocation; of the Edict of Nantes, 
in virtue of his own rival Edict of 
Potsdam; and the equally ardent, nay, 
far more impassioned, French loyalty of 
the German-descended and German-speaking 
inhabitants of Strassburg and Alsace in 
general. It is true that he has made the 
former sentiment pervade the whole of the 
** Colony,” while he embodies the latter in a 
single character only ; but the requirements of 
the story would scarcely permit more, as it is 
with the Prussian aspect of politics and 
society that the plot is busied. ‘The leading 
motive of the story is slight, and is as follows : 
—The head of the Grandidiers is a successful 
Berlin tradesman, of a family who were 
hatters when expelled from France, and con- 


By J. H. Ewing. (G. 


tinued in the same business for two centuries ; 
while his enterprise and diligence have 
enabled him to extend the business from very 
narrow dimensions to being the first in the 
country, with several shops depending on the 
central warehouse. His hereditary pride in 
his trade makes him look forward with eager- 
ness to his son’s entrance on it, in view of 
at last succeeding him; but the lad is an 
artist born, with no turn for commerce; and 
after several quarrels with his father, both 
being hot and dogged, breaks away and goes 
to Paris to study art. On his return, an at- 
tempted reconciliation fails, and leaves things 
rather worse; but a severe wound which the 
lad receives in one of the battles of 1870 
brings his father in search of him, and the 
difficulty is made up. There are some love- 
scenes, and some mildly humorous sketches 
of character, but the historical interest is the 
chief one; and though Herr Rodenberg writes 
from a strongly national point of view, he has 
the good taste to refrain from language of 
depreciation towards France; indeed, the 
strongest censure he puts into the mouth of 
any of his characters is one which the events 
of the last few weeks only too thoroughly 
justify. It is this :— 

‘* Yes, France perhaps is great, and she can be 
generous also. But one thing France cannot 
be—equally just to all. Every Frenchman is 
at heart a tyrant, and even freedom becomes, 
in the hand of her rulers, the instrument of 
absolute government and terrorism.” 


Prince Fortune and Prince Fatal is a 
promising title, which recals the memories of 
Perrault, of Mesdames d’Aulnoy and Le- 
prince de Beaumont, and of Malle. de la 
Force, with dear old J. R. Planché’s extrava- 
ganzas and Miss Thackeray’s not less delight- 
ful adaptations. But alas! the reader is 
doomed to disappointment; for no playful, deli- 
cate fancies await him, only a long and some- 
what dull society novel about a young lady of 
rank who marries a handsome, ill-conditioned, 
selfish young Guardsman, when she might 
have had an elderly naturalist for whom she 
felt a dawning preference, and who had been 
her true knight from babyhood, but who is 
killed off in the first volume. The highly 
probable title of Earl of Bellarmine is given 
to the Scottish father of the heroine, who 
bears the equally likely North British name 
of Lady Laure Lucie; her ill-chosen mate is 
an Irish gentleman of Celtic race, with similar 
happiness called Claude Lorraine; and the 
elderly lover is Mr. Mildew. This accurate 
presentment of probabilities entirely squares 
with the author’s skill in reproducing 
dialect. She is good enough to give us 
what she supposes to be Irish conversa- 
tion more than once, and is obviously 
proud of her success. Of course, it is no 
ground of blame for anyone not to be familiar 
with provincial dialects, but Mrs. Carring- 
ton’s} ignorance is so perfect that she cannot 
have been quite unaware of it, and ought 
to have refrained from the clumsy blundering 
whereby she mixes up pure Cockney and 
Lowland Scotch with some scraps of con- 
ventional stage Irish which she has picked 
up at random. Thus we have, in a single 
sentence, put in the mouth of an Irish game- 
keeper, the words eno’, pore, mither, and ’im 





these words being Midland and Western Eng- 
lish, the second and fourth Cockney, and the 
third Scottish, The admixture of some of 
Hans Breitmann’s “Pennsylvania Dutch ” 
and Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s Virginian negro 
dialect would not make dialogue of this sort 
one whit more impossible. There are read- 
able scraps here and there in the story, and, 
cut down to a single volume, it might have 
been even a taking book; but there is a great 
deal too much size, dye, and gum laid on the 
very thin silk thread to make a satisfactory 
fabric. 


Mericas, and other Stories, are very slight: 
but have merit and ease, albeit the costume of 
the first, in the middle of the last century, 
has not had quite enough study given to it. 
The best of the four tales is the second, 
‘**An Artist,” concerning a painter married, 
what is called happily, to a handsome, clever, 
affectionate woman, who, with a house. 
keeper’s eye to the main chance, turns him 
from ideal art into the more saleable and 
popular grooves of genre and portraits, in 
which he achieves that distressing technical 
effectiveness, devoid of all real soul, which is 
a weariness to the flesh every year in the 
waste acres of the Academy, and more espe- 
cially in the canvases of one who could do 
incomparably better if he pleased, whose 
declension from his original standard is not 
obscurely figured in the sketch, though there 
is no further or personal reference. 


Mrs. Ewing has gone farther a-field than 
her wont and addressed a somewhat different 
audience in hernewest story. Hitherto her nar- 
ratives have been strictly domestic in scenery; 
and, though greedily perused by readers of 
both sexes, have been primarily constructed 
with a view to the younger members of her 
own. This time we have a tale of adventures 
by sea and land, and the boys are the 
intended listeners. The first half of the 
volume is indeed all English in locality, 
and brings the hero past his early childhood, 
through very unsatisfactory school-days, and 
hard times at an office as clerk. The second 
part sees him getting off from Liverpool as a 
“ stowaway ” in a steamer bound for America 
(thereby gratifying a longing for the sea which 
has grown with his growth), and introduces 
him to the two companions of his wanderings 
—one a Scottish stowaway, like himself, the 
other an Irish lad picked up off a wreck after 
they have been some time at sea. They have 
experiences in Nova Scotia, in the United 
States, and in the West Indies, and so home 
again—none of a very sensational char- 
acter, but all written in the vivid, cheery, 
humorous style by which the author’s well- 
earned reputation has been made. And, i 
marked contrast to Mrs. Carrington’s novel, 
the Irish characters do talk like Irish people, 
and the Scotch boy like a Scotchman, though 
in his case there has been no attempt at the 
specific Aberdonian inthe midst of which he was 
reared, and which he would have naturally 
spoken, had his station in life been somewhat 
lower. The same unaccountable capacity, 
so rare even in men, so all but invariably 
absent even in the most motherly of 


women, of getting inside a boy’s mind, 
thinking his thoughts, and being then able 





along with childher and masther, the first of 


to put them down on paper so that everyone at 
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exhibit it. 


issued by its publishers—is a homely, unpre- 
tending, and meritorious little Scottish story 
of fifty years ago, which can be read with 
moderate contentment, and be relinquished 
without serious regret. 


July 1830, in the streets of Paris, whither 
the hero has gone in search of the heroine. 
Ricuarp F. LirrLepate. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Linguistic and Oriental Essays. By Robert 
Needham Cust. (Triibner.) It has frequently 
been said that the old school of Anglo-Indians, 
however efficient as administrators, were some- 
what wanting in the possession of literary 
culture. To those who entertain such an 
opinion, we recommend the perusal of this 
volume of essays, and we undertake to say that 
they will be converted. But it is not as a man 
of letters that Mr. Cust would chiefly desire 
praise. He wishes to be regarded as a friend of 
the people of India, and as a student of every- 
thing connected with the history and religions 
of the East. A subaltern of the two Lawrences, 
he witnessed the conquest of the Punjab, and 
took partinits organisation as a British province. 
At a later day he passed through the stormy 
period of the Mutiny, but not even the provoca- 
tion of that terrible crisis could make him forget 
the teaching of his chiefs, ‘‘Be kind to the 
natives.” We have recently read that Outram’s 
last public words in India were to the same 
effect. But with the Lawrences and with Ou- 
tram, the guiding motive was the performance of 
duty—the characteristic spirit of an imperial 
race. Mr. Cust combines with this motive that 
of a student’s passion for research, which leads 

m to regard the natives, not only as our fellow- 
subjects, but also as the heirs of an ancient 
and honourable civilisation. This we take to be 
the keynote of all his essays. He desires to 
contribute his share towards the better under- 
standing of the people of India. To this end 
his philological studies have been directed ; to 
this subject alone he devotes his skilful pen. 

tom this point of view we hope that he will 
uot be offended when we say that we prefer his 
oriental to his linguistic papers. He would be 
the first to admit that others are more deeply 
earned than himself in the Sanskrit, Dravidian, 
and Himalayan languages. In reference to 
them, his function has been to combine the 
Monographs of scholars and to interpret their 
results to the general public. But in bis descri p- 
tive sketches of Indian life, he tells us what he 
as himself seen, and heard, and done. He 
lived in the country of the Sikhs when their 
Teligion was yet a fanatical reality. He has 
collected the land revenue in one part of India, 
and has administered justice in another. So 
Indeed haye many others, But we know none 


once recognises their photographic truthful- 
ness—just as in George Eliot’s peasant talk 
—which Mrs. Ewing has displayed before, is 
evident here. It is scarcely found at all in Zom 
Brown’s Schooldays, much overpraised as that 
book has been for this very quality ; it is to some 
greater extent in Mark Twain’s Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer. But most books avowedly 
written for boys about boys entirely fail to 
The curious loss of memory as to 
how we felt as children, under which most of 
us labour, nearly always overpowers the 
literary effort at reproduction; and it is 
perhaps the greatest charm of Mrs. Ewing’s 
delightful books that it is otherwise with her. 


Peggy Ogilvie’s Inheritance—seemingly a 
reprint from one of the many magazines 


The best piece of 
writing in it is a sketch of the Revolution of 





who has described Indian life, especially the 
life of the natives, with so much learning, sym- 
pathy, and literary talent. 


Gods, Saints, and Men. By Eugeno Lee- 
Hamilton. (W. Satchell and Co.) This is an 
odd book in almost every way. Mr. Lee- 
Hamilton has got together a curious assortment 
of subjects, he has treated them in verse which 
is frequently eccentric, and he has had them 
very oddly illustrated. But the oddity is 
accompanied by very considerable merit of a 
fitful kind. His general poetical inspiration 
Mr. Lee-Hamilton has undoubtedly got from 
Mr. Browning, though the mediums of expres- 
sions which he has chosen are by no means 
Browningesque. Too proud to take well-known 
legends from books, Mr. Lee-Hamilton has 
resorted either to oral tradition for his sub- 
jects, or else to the suggestions which have como 
to himself from accidents of literature or 
scenery. Of the first, his opening poem as to 
the ‘‘ Last Love of Venus,” in which the trans- 
formation which Wagner and Mr. Swinburne 
have indicated of the goddess—“ grown diabolic 
through ages which would not accept her as 
divine ”’—is very cleverly traced. Of the last, 
the poem of ‘‘ The Emperor of the Ledge” is a 
striking example. It is a pity that Mr. 
Lee-Hamilton has not paid more attention to 
the formal part of his art. He might have gone 
far. 


Elspeth: @ Drama. By J. Crawford Scott. 
(C. L. Marsh and Co.) Mr. Crawford Scott 
wrote a promising novel in The Swintons of 
Wandale, and this little drama has also promise, 
though of the same kind—that is to say, it is a 
dramatised tale in verse, not a drama. The 
story turns on the abduction or seduction of a 
Border farmer’s daughter by James IV. of 
Scotland, who, like the rest of the Jameses 
(except his father and his great-grandson), was 
somewhat given to adopt this fashion of be- 
coming pater patriae. It would have made a 
good prose tale, but Mr. Scott has hardly 
grasped the necessity of a strong central in- 
terest, situation, or, at least, character in the 
drama. 


The Collected Works of Bret Harte. Vols. II. 
and III. (Chatto and Windus.) The second 
volume of Mr. Bret Harte’s collected works 
contains for the most part better-known matter 
than the first, and needs less recommendation. 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp,” and ‘The Out- 
casts of Poker Flat,” ‘ Tennessee’s Partner,” 
and ‘‘ Mliss,’”” have earned and, we may add, 
deserved sufficient popularity to make it un- 
necessary to say anything about them here. 
They may, indeed, as well as a good deal of the 
rest of the book, tempt the critic to take up the 
glove which Mr. Bret Harte threw down in bis 
Preface as tohis moral tendency, but by this critic, 
and at present, the temptation shall be resisted. 
The third volume contains the remainder of the 
‘Tales of the Argonauts” and certain of the 
miscellaneous articles which the author has of 
late years contributed to English and other 
magazines. ‘My Friend the Tramp” and 
‘* With the Entrées” are good examples of the 
latter. In the list of the former are included 
several of Mr. Bret Harte’s very best pieces of 
work—hardly, if at all, inferior to ‘The Luck 
of Roaring Camp ” and ‘“ The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat.” ‘ Mrs. Skaggs’ Husbands,” ‘* Wan Lee 
the Pagan,” and part of ‘Roger Catron’s 

Friend” certainly deserve this description. 

Some of the other pieces are, perhaps, too 

eluborately funny with the peculiar American 

—and, to some extent, German—drawing out 

of a joke until the thread is, in the vernacular 

of the former nation and also in ordinary 

English, altogether ‘‘ too thin.” But one must 

take the defects with the qualities. Mr. Bret 

Harte is amply provided with the latter, and we 





THE volumes of the Sunday at Home and 
Leisure Hour for 1880 seem to us to show no 
falling off in those qualities which have won 
for the periodicals of the Religious Tract 


Society their unique reputation. They are 
popular in the best sense of the word, and will 
at once amuse and instruct their public. They 
are commendably free from party spirit. 


Diocesan Histories. — Canterbury, by Robert 
C. Jenkins. Salisbury, by William Henry 
Jones. (S. P. C.K.) Those who are in authority 
over the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge have acted wisely in making arrange- 
ments for bringing out the series of which the 
first two volumes are beforeus. Those who are 
old enough to remember what was the character 
of the publications of that body twenty-five or 
thirty years ago will agree with us that a great 
change for the better has come over it. Its 
books were then not only ‘‘a trifle dull,” but 
nearly all of them so intensely theological that 
they could not be used with comfort by any 
persons whose views did not run in harmony 
with the rulers of the body. This is changed 
now, and its publications, for the most part 
(for we could still find exceptions if we were 
captious), are not calculated to offend any cul- 
tured person. The idea of publishing a series 
of histories of the old dioceses into which 
England was divided is a good one, and, from 
the two specimens before us, seems likely to be 
fairly well carried out. Most people have but a 
very vague knowledge of how our old eccle- 
siastical divisions came to be what they were. 
Some fancy it was all due to the Popes; others 
that the Kings mapped them out with the same 
forethought as the poor-law unions and high- 
way districts of modern times have been created. 
The Papal theory is, on the whole, the more 
unhistorical; but the royal one has little to 
recommend it. The dioceses grew up naturally 
in the same limits as the old kingdoms, and their 
boundaries fluctuated with the political state of 
the country. This is well explained by Mr. 
Jones, who has been at great pains to make his 
readers comprehend the differences in area 
between the dioceses of Wessex, Sherborne, 
Ramsbury, Old Sarum, and Salisbury. The 
Canterbury History is by far the more elaborate 
and, in some sort, the more thoughtful book. 
As an historical sketch it has many merits, and 
its only serious defect is that now and ther -- 
though we admit it is but seldom—the Protest- 
antism of its author becomes somewhat too 
aggressive. Archbishop Cranmer is dealt with 
with a very gentle hand; but then it must be 
borne in mind that so very much has been 
written concerning him, mostly from the con-~ 
troversial point of view, that little good could 
have been done by stirring the embers of con- 
troversy. The truth is told as to Parker without 
reserve, and leaves on us the impression that, as 
to the character of the two men, apart from the 
systems they supported, Mr. Jenkins much 
prefers Reginald Pole to his immediate suc- 
cessor, Incidentally many facts are given 
which are well worthy of the attention of all 
persons who read for the sake of gaining know- 
ledge. The information given as to the origin 
of parishes will be new to most persons, and it 
is pleasant to find re-affirmed and demonstrated 
that the catalogue of churches given in Domes- 
day is not to be considered as a complete list of 
all the churches which were in existence at that 
time. This is an error of old standing, which 
has been confirmed and popularised by tho 
Map of Lincolnshire inserted in the late Arch- 
deacon Churton’s Larly English Church. It 
is, of course, a matter of opinion, on which 
the best-informed persons may well agree to 
differ; but it seems to us that hard measure is 
dealt out to those who desired to free eccle- 
siastics from the jurisdiction of the civil courts, 


There can be no doubt but that, if the moye- 





need not say that the volumes are delightful. 


ment had been successful, great injury would 
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have resulted ; but one cannot justly blame men 
for not being before their time, and it seems 
obvious that at the moment the Church courts 
were far less corrupt than those of the State. 
It should be borne in mind that, when this 
quarrel was at its fiercest, many lords of manors 
had rights of furca et fossa. We know quite 
well enough the character of those men to feel 
that anything which removed a portion of the 
people from their arbitrary jurisdiction must 
have been a present advantage. The practice of 
having drinking bouts in churches is known to 
have existed at an early period, and to have 
drawn down severe censure from those in 
authority. It existed in the diocese of Canter- 
bury in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
for, at Elham, Thomas Rigdon, evidently an 
adherent of the old ways of lite, was accused of 
hindering people from practising their devotions 
‘* because drinking in the church is put down.” 
Mr. Jenkins is mistaken in supposing that Relic 
Sunday was a day ‘‘rather of local than general 
celebration.” Had he consulted Sir Harris 
Nicholas’s Chronology of History, he would have 
found that it was the third Sunday after Mid- 
summer-day. It was, we believe, observed all 
over England. We have ourselves found 
mention of it in dioceses far away from Canter- 
bury. Mr. Jones’s Salisbury, though it traces 
the fortunes of the see from its foundation as 
the Bishopric of Wessex in the seventh century, 
does not contain so many side-lights on general 
topics as the companion volume. It is, however, 
a careful and thoroughly honest study of an 
interesting and difficult subject. The author 
has certainly no desire to hide the evils which 
have come upon society by the great upheaval 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. He 
quotes a letter, written in or about 1686, from 
Trelawny, Bishop of Bristol, to Archbishop 
Sancroft, in which the former prelate says that 
he never saw ‘‘so ill churches, or such ill 
parishioners. In one the Sacrament has not 
been administered since the Reformation; in 
another very seldom.” A strange mistake occurs 
at p. 161; so wonderful is it that we cannot 
explain it otherwise than as a printers’ error. 
Speaking of John Capon or Salcot, Bishop of 
Salisbury during the stormy times of the Refor- 
mation, he says, ‘‘ He saw the fall of Cromwell 
[the Earl of Essex], the final suppression of the 





Jesuits, the confiscation of chantries and col- 
leges.” The italics are ours. 


The Trial and Death of Socrates: being the | 


‘‘Euthyphron,” ‘ Apology,” ‘‘Crito,” and _ 
‘*Phaedo” of Plato. Translated into English | 
by F. J. Church. (Macmillan.) MHHuman 


interest in the life and death of Socrates will | 
be perennial. About two years ago we noticed | 
a translation of the “‘ Apologia” by an American | 
hand, which was well calculated to reach the 
class who cannot read Greek. Mr. Church has 
here undertaken a somewhat more complete, 
and therefore more ambitious, task in trans- 
lating all four of Plato’s Dialogues which treat 
of the last days of Socrates ; and he has prefixed 
a judiciously written Introduction, giving all 
that is known from other sources about his life. 
We cannot profess to have carefully compared 
the English rendering with the original, but we 
have read enough to be justified in bearing 
testimony to its general faithfulness and, what 
is more, to its pure style and easy flow. The 
Master of Balliol has given to our generation 
the opportunity of studying in English the 
entire body of Plato’s works. Messrs. Davies 
and Vaughan have produced the standard 
translation of the Republic, for which all 
Oxford men, at least, ought to feel grateful to 
the sister university. But there is room for 
Mr. Church’s work, which appeals to the 
general public, not after the slipshod fashion of 
many popular manuals and schoolbooks, but as 
a piece of sound scholarship covering a subjact 





that forms in itself a liberal education. To 


avoid confusion, it may perhaps be as well to 
add that Mr. F. J. Church is a son of the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, and that he has already served 
his apprenticeship to literature by translating 
the De Monarchia for his father’s book on Dante, 


Haworth, Past and Present: a History of 
Haworth, Stanbury, and Oxenhope. By J. 
Horsfall Turner. (Brighouse: Jowett.) Had 
this little volume been called a handbook we 
might not have found it in our hearts to say 
much about it, further than that it was not a 
compilation of a high order of merit. When it 
is called a history the conviction is forced upon 
us that its author has yet much to learn as to 
what history means. No one is capable of 
writing a history of the most obscure 
village in England without long preparation, 
not in reading printed literature only, but also 
by working steadily among local records and 
the vast stores in Fetter Lane, the British 
Museum, and the two great universities. 
There is little to show that Mr. Turner has 
done this, and much to indicate that he has not 
rightly construed some things that he has read. 
Holy wells were not necessarily sanctuaries 
where criminals were safe. Does the author 
imagine that they were? His allusion seems 
toimply this. Barclay’s Ship of Fools is a satire, 
and, as such, by no means to be taken as an 
exact authority for the manners of the unre- 
formed Church. That excommunication “was 
feared more than death” is a strange misinter- 
pretation of the mediaeval mind. Nothing is 
more surprising than the recklessness with 
which people who undoubtedly fully received 
the Church’s teaching braved excommunication 
and its supposed consequences. We have not 
strayed beyond a single page to cull the above, 
and on the very next we find the assertion that 
‘*there were no seats in the churches before 
the Reformation.” Surely Mr. Turner might 
have consulted some book on Church architec- 
ture (almost any would have done) before 
he rushed into print. There are probably 
hundreds of churches in which mediaeval seats 
exist at this moment. We have ourselves seen 
from twenty to thirty examples during the past 
few months. To criticise further a book of this 
kind would be time misspent. 


The Land and the Book; or, Biblical Ilustra- 
tions drawn from the Manners and Customs, 


| the Scenes and Scenery, of the Holy Land, 


Southern Palestine, and Jerusalem. By 
William M. Thomson, D.D. (London, Edin- 
burgh, and New York: T. Nelson and Sons.) 
An old acquaintance in a new dress. It is 
twenty years since Z'he Land and the Book 
stepped into a wide popularity with the public 
of Bible-students ; and, let it be candidly stated, 
the qualifications of the writer, for many years 
a missionary in Palestine, entitle him to speak 
with authority. To scholars, of course, the 
conversational style and the somewhat narrow 
view of the Bible constitute serious objections; 
but, for all that, even scholars will continue to 
use the book until a second Lane arises to 
describe in a more historical style the manners 
and customs of modern but not yet modernised 
Palestine. The older work included North as 
well as South; a larger print (that beautifully 
clear type with which American printers gratify 
their clients) and new and admirable illustra- 
tions, together with additions mainly drawn 
from the researches of the Palestine Fund, 
account for the increased bulk of the volume. 
In many circles of the religious and some, 
perhaps, even of the artistie world the work 
will be a welcome Christmas visitor. 


The History of Acadia, fromits First Discovery 
to its Surrender to England by the Treaty of 
Paris. By James Hannay. (Sampson Low 


and Co.) Mr. Hannay appears to be a pro- 
fessional man at St. John’s, New Brunswick, 
where this book was evidently printed and 





originally published. He has made an inter. 
esting volume, because the history of Acadia, 
if treated with any degree of skill, could not 
fail to be interesting. His literary style is 
agreeable, and he has probably done the best 
that could be done with the materials at his 
command. As a rapid and comprehensive 
narrative, the work may be commended to 
those who desire a general knowledge of the 
country and the period of which it treats; but 
beyond this it adds little or nothing to what 
was already well known to historical students, 
Mr. Hannay does not claim to have made any 
original researches, but contented himself with 
verifying, when possible, the statements of such 
authors as Champlain, Lescarbot, Denys, and 
Winthrop, whose printed volumes are common 
to all respectable libraries. He does not appear 
to know that a single document exists in the 
Public Record Office in London which would 
throw light upon his subject ; and still less does 
he seem conscious that in the archives of the 
States of Maine and Massachusetts there have 
been discovered records of the utmost import- 
ance in connexion with the history of Acadia, 
which are now in process of treatment by a 
Boston historian. 


A Christmas Child. By Mrs. Molesworth, 
(Macmillan.) The numerous readers who have 
been fascinated with Carrots and The Cuckoo 
Clock would indeed be disappointed if Mrs, 
Molesworth failed to supply them with a Christ. 
mas treat. This is rather a sad one, whether or 
not it is right to think so, and many a little 
reader, and some big ones, will shed tears over 
the early death of dear little Ted—tears which, 
we fear, will not be checked by the very firmest 
belief in the happiness of the place where good 
little boys go to when they die. Mrs. Moles. 
worth is one of the few writers of tales for 
children whose sentiment, though of the sweetest 
kind, is never sickly ; whose religious feeling is 
never concealed, but never obtruded ; whose 
books are always ‘‘ good,” but never ‘‘ goody.” 
Little Ted, with his soft heart, clever head, and 
brave spirit, is no morbid presentment of the 
angelic child ‘‘ too good to live,” who is certainly 
a nuisance on earth; but a charming creation, 
if not a portrait, whom it is a privilege to meet 
even in fiction. The story of little Sunshine and 
the sunless forest which is introduced into the 
middle of the book is worthy of Andersen. 


Familiar Friends. By Olive Patch. (Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin and Co.) The illustrations to 
this book are capital—dogs and horses, cats and 
ducks, and many other familiar friends drawa 
and grouped with great spirit. Some of them 
are ‘familiar friends” in a double sense, 
especially a group of dogs’ heads, taken from 
well-known pictures by Landseer, but repre- 
sented, we are sorry to say, as inmates of the 
Dogs’ Home. We should be sorry to accuse 
either Miss Olive Patch or the very respectable 
publishers of such a “‘ wicked story ;” but we 
fear that one or other of them must be respon- 
sible for it, and that it will thoroughly deceive 
a large number of innocent children. 


Andrew Harvey's Wife. By L. T. Meade. 
(Isbister and Co., Limited.) A very pretty, well- 
balanced story, pointing the old moral that 
deference to a husband’s wishes is a wife’s first 
duty, and must take precedence of the loyalty 
due to the hearth she has left. Many husbands 
will envy the hero’s composure, who, when 
direfully angry with his wife, retires to 
his library as ‘‘he has some articles to 
write.” The action is carried on pleasantly 
throughout this little volume, and the reader's 
interest does not flag to the end. We could 
wish the dénowement were not brought about 
through the hackneyed incident of being 
surrounded by the tide. The illustrations, too, 
are utterly unworthy of the gracefully writte 
text, 
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A Nest of Sparrows. By M. E. Winchester. 

(Seeley, Jackson and Halliday.) Written with 
the philanthropic purpose of calling attention 
to the wretched lives of gutter children in our 
great cities generally, and Liverpool in par- 
ticular, the object of this book avowedly 
shelters it from criticism. Nevertheless, the 
authoress may be grateful for a warning to 
avoid too free a use of infantile language in 
books intended for adults. A simple story, 
too, is easily marred by fine writing, or by the 
glaring bad taste which can write of a poor 
woman dying in poverty, while the sun shines 
into her humble room— 
“Tt seemed as though he pitied the misery of the 
dying woman and the squalidness of her home, 
for, like Midas of old, he transformed with his 
magic touch the rays of its threads into precious 
metal, and encircled the weary head with a halo of 
sparkling light ; as though he would fain whisper 
into her ear some hope of the living, never-setting 
Sun beneath whose life-giving rays she might grow 
into immortality.” 

A Banished Monarch, and other Stories. By 
Jeanie Hering. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin and 
Co.) The fight with a red deer, the Banished 
Monarch of this reprint, is not very probable. 
“Tyan and the Wolf,” however, with its excel- 
lent moral, is a well-written little story. 

Tom Heriot. By Edwin Hodder. (Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin and Co.) This and the next 
three on our list are reprints from the publishers 
well-known Little Folks. Tom Heriot is a boy 
who goes to sea and meets the usual adventures 
of storm, fighting, mutiny, and the like. It is 
neither better nor worse than hundreds of simi- 
lar stories. 

Little Empress Joan, by M. B. Hunt, turns on 
the familiar incident of burning a will. Much 
confusion and many misunderstandings ensue ; 
but, thanks to an honest heart and an open 
confession, all comes right for the little heroine 
in the end. 

Poor Neily finds an Irish boy in a ditch, and 
being afterwards herself lost in a wood, is 
finally discovered by his mother wit and 
gratitude. It is a carefully told story, some- 
what disfigured by too free a use of italics. The 
Irish brogue, too, is occationally overdone. 


Aunt Tabitha’s Waifs, by M. B. Hunt, intro- 
duces us to more shipwrecks and rescues. A 
boy runs away to sea, and is disenchanted by 
the hardships of life on board a merchantman. 
At length a recognition takes place, parents 
fied long-lost children, and all ends happily. 


Tue Fan Library, comprising the next four 
books, which have also been previously issued 
in Messrs. Cassell and Co.’s serial publications, 
takes such rose-coloured views of life that we 
begin seriously to ponder whether any kind of 
Villany ever prospers, and whether poets, 
moralists, and even experience are not wholly 
mistaken in painting the troubles and mishaps 
of existence. Such a glamour is cast over us 
by these beguiling fictions that we are half per- 
suaded that, the more wretched and calamitous 
are anyone’s fortunes, the more certainly will 
they terminate in general reconciliation and 
asting happiness. 


The Young Berringtons; or, the Boy Ex- 

plorers, by W. H. G. Kingston, is a characteristic 
example of this lamented writer’s style. Its 
scene is laid in Queensland; while kangaroos, 
possums, fights with the blacks, emu hunting, 
and the like furnish agreeable incidents, 
terminating, of course, with the inevitable 
flood. This may be recommended as a thoroughly 
healthy and well-illustrated book for boys. 
. The Girl with the Golden Locks is a somewhat 
Improbable story of a wilful little girl who joins 
4 circus, but is brought to a better frame of 
mind by an accident. 


Jef'and Leff will suit the very little ones. It 








contains several artless tales of children, dogs, 
cats, and home-life. 


Through Flood, Through Fire, is not much to 
our mind, being a collection of more or less 
sensational adventures in rupvaway express 
trains and the like, whereof the story of a mild- 
mannered artist going up by mistake in a 
balloon in company with an escaped galley- 
slave—a desperado armed with knife and 
pistol—is certainly not the least exciting. 








THE PAUSE. 
I. 

So deep her dream of coming good, 
So vast her gaze down passion’s flood 
By sunny reach and shadowy wood, 
So bold and shy in maidenhood 
On fancy’s treacherous steep she stood, 

Her will perforce must sleep : 
The life behind was flat and gray ; 
Before, a swelling prospect lay ; 
And one was whispering her to stay, 
And one was beckoning her away— 
It was not hers to say him nay ; 

And yet—she falls to weep. 

Il. 

In piteous tremour by her side 
The voice to each warm wish replied 
With words of duty, home, and pride— 
Here, certain peace—there, hopes untried ; 
And now she mused, and now she sighed ; 

But scarce she strives to speak. 
For on her wrist she felt a hand, 
So softly strong its master-band ; 
A flattering breath her forehead fanned 
With vows ’twere treason to withstand 
Or be they writ on rock or sand. 

Yet—dare she then be weak ? 


Itt, 


Poor child ! from such a dream to wake ! 
One word the maiden spell shall break— 
One step her moment’s empire shake. 
This heart shall glow, but that shall ache ; 
And fain she neither would forsake— 

By either would be won. 
So at the blushing of the skies 
The sun in jewelled cradle lies ; 
Day cannot be unless he rise : 
He lifts—the painted magic flies— 
He clouds at noon—at eve he dies— 

And yet—it is the sun, 

E. Porceu. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


EArty in February Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate will publish the first two volumes of a 
new work by Mr. Gerald Massey, upon which 
he has been engaged for ten years. It is to be 
entitled ‘‘ A Book of the Beginnings : containing 
an Attempt to recover and reconstitute the Lost 
Origines of the Myths and Mysteries, Types and 
Symbols, Religion and Language, with Egypt 
for the Mouth-piece and Africa as the Birth- 
place.” The first volume will contain 
‘* Egyptian Origines in the British Isles.” The 
second ‘‘ Egyptian Origines in the Hebrew, 
Akkado-Assyrian, and Maori Mythology and 
Languages.” 


Messrs. C. KEGAN PAUL AND Co. have in the 
press a Guide to the Study of English History. 
The first part, which is by Prof.S. R. Gardiner, 
consists of a sketch of the social and political 
progress of the country, in which special atten- 
tion is directed to the growth of those new ideas 
which have from time to time exercised the 
most marked influence on the development of 
the nation. The second part, which is by Mr. 
J. Bass Mullinger, is designed to furnish a con- 
cise critical account of the original sources, 
and also of the best modern authorities, for our 
knowledge of successive periods—particular 
attention being given towards assisting the 
student to discriminate the comparative value 


of different writers, and the considerations 
which serve to qualify our estimate of their 
impartiality and credibility. The object of the 
whole work is to meet the requirements of those 
who, having already gone through the ordinary 
handbooks, are desirous of making the history 
of their country the subject of more thorough 
and systematic study. 


Mr. SPEDDING will substitute a paper ‘‘ On 
Mr. Swinburne’s Theory of the Composition of 
King Henry VIII.” for that before announced 
for him at the next meeting of the New Shak- 
spere Society (December 10). The paper on 
Romeo and Juliet will be by Mr. Joseph Knight, 
on foreboding and prevision in that play, the 
warnings of their coming fate which those who 
die in it are given or give. Dr. B. Nicholson 
will add some further notes on the Hamlet 
** Hebenon.” 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN AND Oo. will publish 
early in January the first volume (concluding 
with the fall of the Yuen or Mongol Dynasty) 
of a History of China, by Mr. Demetrius Charles 
Boulger. The author has endeavoured to make 
his work suitable for the general reader, at the 
same time that he narrates the course of Chinese 
history in considerable detail. Sir Rutherford 
Alcock has accepted the dedication. 


Mr. THomAs Brear, of Bradford, intends 
publishing in the second week of December A 
Complete Edition of the Dialect and other Poems 
of B. Preston (the Yorkshire Waugh). As a 
provincial poet, his productions are highly 
esteemed by a large circle of readers for their 
homely illustrations, deep pathos, and quaint 
modes of expression; but they have never pre- 
viously appeared in a collected form. A small 
volume containing some of his best pieces was 
published in 1872 by Mr. Abraham Holroyd, of 
Saltaire, and attracted the attention of the 
Rey. S. Baring-Gould, who gave a genial notice 
of the author, with extracts from his poems, in 

Yorkshire Oddities, vol. i, pp. 267-79, adding 
that he was ‘‘a very remarkable man, whose 
poems deserve to be better known and more 
widely read than they are at present.” The 
credit of bringing together and arranging for 
the first time every known piece from newspapers 
and periodicals is mainly due to Mr. Thomas 
T,. Empsall, president of the Bradford Historical 
and Antiquarian Society. A short Glossary 
and Index will be added, and an autotype 
portrait from a recent photograph by Mr. E. 
Passingham. Two editions will be issued at the 
same time for the convenience of purchasers—in 
crown octavo and small foolscap octavo. 


THE reprinters of the Globe Shakspere in the 
United States, where it is called the ‘‘ Acmé,” 
announce a fresh reprint of it in three closely 
printed post-octavo volumes. We hope the 
English reprint, which has been in contempla- 
tion so long, will appear in six or seven volumes 
when it does come. The edition is wanted for 
reading as well as reference. 


WITH reference to the proposed statute of the 
Oxford Commissioners upon the duties of pro- 
fessors, concerning which some discussion has 
already appeared in our columns, we understand 
that the following memorial to the Commis- 
sioners has received many signatures, especially 
from the college tutors and younger fellows :— 


‘*We believe its tendency would be to confine the 
work of a professor to the giving of such lectures as 
would bear immediately upon the examinations of 
the university, since it would be impossible for him 
otherwise to obtain classes for lectures given as 
frequently as the proposed statute requires. We 
think that a man eminent enough to be elected to a 
professorship should not by such regulations as are 
proposed be compelled to lecture habitually for the 
schools, but rather enabled and encouraged to give 
his time to serious work in the subject of his chair, 
and that he should be left in the main free to put 





the results of his studies into the form of lectures 
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or of books as he may himself think best. We 
believe that the one essential thing is to secure as 
far as possible the election of the most competent 
man, and that such a man, if elected, may in the 
present day be trusted not to turn his office into a 
sinecure,” 

Dr. Franz Fritscne has just published at 
Halle an interesting investigation into the 
sources of the Jmage du Monde of Walther von 
Metz in 1245. The matter concerns us, inas- 
much asin 1480-81 was produced T’hymage or 
Myrrour of the worlde, translated out of french 
into english by me simple person Wyll. Caxton ; 
and in our Egerton MS. 10,015 the book is 
called ‘“‘Livre de Clergie, qui est apelds 
l’ymage du monde en roumans.” Dr. Fritsche 
shows that the main sources of Walther von 
Metz’s poem were the Jmago Mundi of Honorius 
Augustodunensis and certain chapters of the 


Historia Hierosolimitana of Jacobus Vitriacus |. 


or Jacques de Vitry. 

Dr. Francis Day, late Inspector-General of 
the Fisheries in India, is about to publish an 
important work on the fishes of Great Britain 
and Ireland. It will deal with the structure of 
fishes generally and their geographical distribu- 
tion, aud with the economic uses, modes of 
capture, diseases, breeding, and life history of 
the fishes of Great Britain. The work will con- 
sist of over two hundred plates and letterpress 
of about seven hundred pages, and it will be 
published in parts of about twenty-five plates 
and letterpress at intervals of six months, the 
first to appear immediately. The author has 
limited the edition to 250 copies, and when it is 
disposed of he will still be a considerable loser. 
Messrs. Williams and Norgate are to be the 
publishers. 


A NEW work of travel, entitled Our Holiday 
in the East, by Mrs. George Sumner, edited 
by the Rey. G. H. Sumner, Hon. Canon of 
Winchester and Rector of Old Alresford, Hants, 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett. 


WE regret to hear that Mr. Walford has 
ceased to be connected with the Antiquary. 


THE Historische Gesellschaft of the canton of 
Aargau has made a laudable attempt to popu- 
larise antiquarian study. It holds its meetings 
by turn in one or other of the little old provin- 
cial towns of the Aargau, and invitations are 
sent out to the factory-owners, artisans, and 
the communal authorities of the surrounding 
villages. At the meeting in Wohlen a week or 
two ago, Prof. Hunziker lectured to a crowded 
audience upon the old ‘“‘ Alamannische Wohn- 
haus,” illustrating his subject with plans and 
drawings of neighbouring buildings. mn almost 
every larger village of the Aargau there is a 
tradition of the existence of an earlier ‘‘ Heathen 
town,” or ‘‘ Roman town,” and remains from 
Roman settlements are constantly being brought 
to light by the plough, or in pulling down 
houses or, constructing roads. Rector Faller 
gave a useful elementary lecture in Kulm upon 
the implements of the Stone Age and the 
Roman period, and succeeded in arousing 
the interest of a crowded audience for a subject 
which was wholly new to them, while the 
materials for more penetrating study of it lie 
at their doors. The society has felt that a 
movement for the popularisation of local 
antiquarian study ought to have been com- 
menced many years ago. Great quantities of 
valuable productions of art and the art indus- 
tries have been carried out of the Aargau towns 
and villages, often by foreigners, and for the 
meanest price, simply through the sheer ignor- 
ance of the people as to their great importance 
andvalue. Splendid glass paintings and wood- 
carvings which were in the possession of 
Aargau churches and houses within the last two 
or three decades are now adorning foreign 
palaces and collections. There is a powerful 





local patriotism in the Old-German Swiss com- 
munes, and the surest way to protect and save 
what remains, as the society now perceives, is to 
make antiquarian study interesting to the 
democracy, and not to reserve it for a specialist 
intellectual aristocracy. 


THE next meeting of the German philologists 
will be held at Carlsruhe. Dr. K. Bartsch 
will be president and Dr. O. Behaghel vice- 
president. 


THE Catalogue of the library of Baron James 
de Rothschild is to appear immediately. 


Pror. Davip Swrne’s new book, to be en- 
titled Club Essays, will contain papers on 
‘‘ Augustine and his Mother,” ‘‘A Roman 
Home,” “‘ The History of Love,” and ‘‘ Litera- 
ture, the Greatest of the Fine Arts.” 


Tne Report on the Manchester Free Libraries 
for 1879-80 states that the issue of books has 
been greater by 111,000 than that of any year 
except the preceding one. The action of the 
council in authorising the opening of the free 
libraries during a portion of every Sunday 
seems to have given satisfaction, if we may 
judge from the increasing number of readers on 
that day. The boys’ libraries have likewise 
been very successful. It is hoped that the 
Index of the Reference Library Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 140,000 entries of names 
and subjects, will shortly be at the service of 
the public. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN AND Co. will issue 
very shortly a selection of the idylls for children 
of the Finland author, Z. Topelii. They are 
being translated by Albert Alberg, and will 
bear the title of Whisperings in the Wood. 


Pror. STENGEL, who has lately put forwarda 
new theory of the proper arrangement of Shak- 
spere’s Sonnets, has in the press, for speedy 
publication, his new and critical edition of the 
Italian Fierabraccia, with various readings, a 
concordance, &c. 


Miss AMELIA B. Epwarps's Lord Bracken- 
bury is appearing, in German, in Hallberger’s 
Tllustrirte Romane, under the title of Die Braut- 
diamanten, oder Lord Brackenbury. The same 
author’s early novel, Barbara's History, admir- 
ably translated into French by Mdlle. Anna 
Petit, is also running through the /euilletons of 
the Moniteur Universel. 


Mr. CHARLES MARVIN has just completed a 
new volume entitled Merv, the Queen of the World 
and the Scourge of the Man-Stealing Turcomans. 
Beside containing a history of Merv and the 
Turcomans, the work embodies all that has been 
written by English and Russian travellers about 
the Turcomans; including an account of Akhal 
and Merv by Gen. Petrovsevitch, now Governor 
of Krasnovodsk, and a military description of 
Merv, and the Turkestan march routes thither, 
by Col. Kostenko, chief of Kaufmann’s staff at 
Tashkent. None of the latter information has 
yet been placed before the English reader. 
Petrovsevitch’s description of a short, easy road 
from Askabat to Merv, avoiding Rawlinson’s 
route past Sarakho, and his account of Russian 
annexations in Khorassan, are likely to occasion 
some sensation. Mr. Marvin appends to his 
compilation an exposition of the Khorassan 
question, arguing that Russia has designs on 
Meshed as well as on Merv, and that the solu- 
tion of the Russo-Indian frontier question 
cannot be accomplished without an English 
occupation of Herat. Ten maps accompany the 
work, besides a Turcoman glossary, and a Turco- 
man chronology from the foundation of Merv to 
the present time. Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. 
have arranged with the author for its immediate 
publication. 


OnE of the darkest periods in the history of 
religious opinion in Germany is that shortly 





before the Reformation, embracing the growth 
of the German Mystics. Some very interesting 
contributions to the history of the leading 
mystics, Tauler and Eckart, have lately been 
published by a Dominican monk, Denitfle, whose 
work on Tauler appears to give quite a new 
direction to the researches into the life and 
opinions of this great preacher. Denifle has 
just finished a round of visits to a number of 
German libraries and archives, where he has 
discovered some bulky Latin writings of “ Meister 
Eckart,” while until now only German works 
of Eckart were known. Increased information 
and larger knowledge of Eckart’s doctrine— 
which, on account of the small number of his 
original productions, was understood only bya 
few scholars—is furnished by the new works, 
The terminology which prevails in his German 
writings — ‘‘ creation,” ‘‘ Trinity,” ‘‘imago,” 
‘“‘Gottesgeburt,” &c.—will now, through the 
newly discovered books, find a sufficient and 
certain explanation and confirmation. It is 
clear that the ‘‘ Liber Positionum,’’ which went 
under Meister Eckart’s name, must be changed 
into a ‘‘ Liber Quaestionum,” which very likely 
was written in Latin. 


Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT will issue 
during December a new novel by Mrs. Hous- 
toun, author of Recommended tv Mercy, &c., 
called Fixed as Fate, in three volumes. 


Tue Orlov Vyestnik draws attention to several 
important collections of rare books and MSS. 
in that government, which exist for the most 
part in a very neglected state. In the village 
of Moldovan, district of Karachef, which at one 
time belonged to Teplof, Secretary of State 
during the reign of the Czarina Catharine IL, 
there is a valuable library containing several 
packets of a correspondence between Voltaire 
and Teplof, hitherto unpublished and even 
unknown. In the village of Alexandrovsk, 
district of Volkhovy, and on the Baryshnikof 
estate, there is also a large library containing 
a unique collection of Russian works on free- 
masonry. 

THe Deutsche Romanzeitung of Otto Janke 
in Berlin opens its new volume with contribu- 
tions by two of the first German authors— 
‘Das Friulein v. St. Amaranthe,” by Rudolph 
Gottschall, and ‘‘ Franzi and Heini,” by Lev- 
pold Kompert. Robert Hamerling has a short 
story, ‘‘Die Waldsiingerin ;” ©. Wilms the 
beginning of a novel of artist-life by the Lower 
Rhine, ‘‘ Palette and Pen;”’ and A. Brook ofa 
novel which breaks a lance for the good qualities 
of the middle classes. 


Tue Russian Minister of Education proposes 
to found a professorship of the Comparative 
Grammar of the Slavonic Dialects at the Uni- 
versity of Dorpat. The Rector of the University 
has intimated that the number of students 
devoting themselves to this branch of philology 
has considerably increased of late. Up to the 
year 1870 the candidate’s degree had never 
once been adjudged. During the last fifteen 
years the number of students had increased 
from sixty to one hundred and eighty, and there 
had also been a gradual increase in the number 
of diplomas conferred. The total number of 
students at Dorpat University last year was 
1,106, and its influence was extending far 
beyond the limits of the Baltic Provinces. 


Mr. Stpney J. HERRTAGE is now re-editing. 
for the Early English Text Society, Sir David 
Lyndesay’s Monarchie, for the society’s reprints 
of the years 1865 and 1866, For this edition 
the Lambeth MS. of the poem, hitherto unused 
by editors, has been collated. Mr. J. Small 
has also collated for it the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity MS. But the basis of the new text will be 
the old black-letter edition, as, on the whole, 
the best, though the Lambeth MS. has several 
new lines and improyed readings, 
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A NEW critical paper has been started in 
Germany, by the publishing firm of Weid- 
mann, in Berlin, under the editorship of Dr. 
Max Roediger, Privatdocent at the University 
of Berlin. At the head of the first number, 
which appeared on October 2, the editor says 
that the new journal is not intended to serve 
any special branch of literature or science, but 
to be a means of furthering the ends of the 
«“ Gesammtwissenschaft,” by giving, in its 
columns, reviews of books in the whole range 
of literature. There are also reviews of foreign 
books promised, ‘‘as far as they have a con- 
nexion with German research;” only in the 
department of belles lettres the reviews will be 
confined to the more important German publica- 
tions. In the first four numbers, of English 
books only A. Gilman’s Chaucer has come 
under notice, of French books two, of Italian 
five. The whole journal, in its arrangement 
and even in its size, seems an imitation of 
the well-known Literarische Centralblatt, edited 
by Prof. Zarncke of Leipzig, of which it will 
become, as some predict, a dangerous rival. 
It appears every Saturday, and the subscription 
is seven marks per quarter. 


On the question of Spelling Reform, and 
against some of the objectors to it, Dr. Murray, 
the editor of the Philological Society’s Dic- 
tionary, speaks very plainly in his forthcoming 
Annual Address to the Society :— 


“T need hardly add that my dictionary experience 
has already shown me that the ordinary appeals to 
etymology against spelling reform ‘utterly break 
down upon examination. The etymological infor- 
mation supposed to be enshrined in the current 
spelling is sapped at its very foundation by the fact 
that it is, in sober fact, oftener wrong than right, 
that it is oftener the fancies of pedants or sciolists 
of the Renascence, or monkish etymologers of still 
earlier times, that are thus preserved, than the 
trath which alone is éruyodoyia. From the four- 
teenth century onwards, a fashion swept over 
French and English of refashioning the spelling of 
words after the Latin ones, with which rightly or 
wrongly they were supposed to be connected ; and 
to such an extent has this gone that it is, in nine 
cases out of ten, now impossible, without actual 
investigation, to form any correct opinion upon the 
history of these words—the very thing which the 
current spelling is supposed to;tell us. The real 
history is recovered only by; marshalling the 
phonetic spellings of earlier days, as the Philolo- 
gical Society’s Dictionary will enable everyone to 
do, piercing through the mendacious spellings of 
later times to the phonetic facts which they conceal 
or falsify, and thus reaching a genuine éruyodoyia. 
The traditional and pseudo-etymological spellings 
of the last few centuries are the direst foes with 
which genuine etymology has to contend ; they are 
the very curse of the etymologist’s labour, the 
thorns and thistles which everywhere choke the 
golden grains of truth, and afford satisfaction only 


to the braying asses which think them as good as 
wheat,” 


What the Philological Society’s late president 
siys is what most men who know their business 
say. Germany, the nation of philologists, has 
partly reformed its spelling, and is preparing 
further reforms. In the American spelling 
reform movement, Profs. Whitney, Marsh, and 
all the leading scholars in the States take part. 
In France Prof. Paul Meyer and men of his 
tank regret the incubus of the Académie, which 
renders all hope of reform void. 


WE have received The Voyage and Shipwreck 
ef St. Paul, by James Smith, Esq., F.R.S., 
fourth edition, revised and corrected by Walter 
E. Smith, with a Preface by the Bishop of 
Carlisle, and a Memoir of the Author (Long- 
mans); Z'he Dragonnades ; or, Asylum Christi, 
y the Rey. E. Gilliat, new edition, and John 
Holdsworth, Chief Mate, by W. Clark Russell, 
third and cheaper edition (Sampson Low and 
Co.) ; Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions, by 
4. Butler, new edition (Sampson Low and 








Co.) ; Some of the Latest Fruits of Darwinism, 
by J. F. Fisher (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) ; 
Old Jonathan: the District and Parish Helper, 
Vol. V., third series (Collingridge); &c. 








OBITUARY. 


THE retirement of Dr. Guest from the 
mastership of Caius College, which he had held 
since 1852, was quickly followed by his death. 
He had been in failing health for some years, 
and his decease was not unexpected. His death 
took place in his country house at Sandford 
near Heyford in Oxfordshire, a charming old 
manor-house with a marvellous yew labyrinth 
in its garden. Dr. Guest will be long remem- 
bered for his History of English Rhythms, which 
was originally published in 1838 and afterwards 
re-issued at a reduced price in 1855. This is 
the recognised text-book on the subject, and it 
will probably long continue to hold that honour- 
able position in English literature. He was the 
author of several articles in the Archaeological 
Journal and the Philological Transactions, one 
of which, on the Early English Settlements in 
South Britain, was struck off in a separate form 
in 1850. Dr. Guest took much interest in 
university education, and is said to have been 
the author in 1871 of a pamphlet on university 
tests. 


Tue death is likewise announced of Mrs. 
Estella Anna Lewis, better known as “ Stella,” 
one of the early friends of Edgar Allan Poe, 
and author of Sappho, &c.; and of Mr. G. W. 
Yapp, compiler of the Official Catalogue of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 and of Art, Pictorial 
and Industrial, &c. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tne Nineteenth Century contains jwhat we 
regret to learn will be the last of the papers 
upon ‘‘ The Chace: its Laws and History,” by 
the late Sir A. Cockburn. The first of these 
papers, in October, stated that the intention 
of the writer was 

‘*to pass in review the leading incidents in the 
history of the chace, and the laws which have 
regulated its exercise, or determined the extent to 
which property could be asserted or acquired in the 
wild animals which it is beyond the art or foreign 
to the purpose of man to domesticate,” 


Unfortunately an undertaking from which so 
much might be expected has been prematurely 
cut short. We have the history of hunting in 
Assyria, Egypt, and Persia, in Greece and Rome, 
expounded with the elaborate carefulness of a 
judicial summing up of evidence; but no more. 
Just where the real interest begins, the work 
stops. The law of the subject and, what is 
more, the principles that have influenced its 
development, have not yet been reached ; and 
not only jurists, but all students of political 
history, must mourn over what they have lost. 
Hunting as a means of providing food, and hunt- 
ing as an aristocratic pursuit, are widely removed 
from oneanother. It is only with the former of 
these that Sir A. Cockburn here deals. In 
these days of rapid and utilitarian press work, 
when one writer is practically as good as 
another, it is refreshing to find an old man 
going back to the classical studies of his youth, 
and not only quoting fluently from the well- 
known authors, but pouring forth a flood of 
erudition about everything connected with his 
subject. We must go back to the middle of the 
last century to find in some of the essays of 
David Hume such a burden of classical lore 
carried lightly on the shoulders of a writer of 
vigorous English. 

THE Revue des Etudes juives is a most welcome 
addition to the literature of special knowledge in 
France. To judge from the first number, it 
will attract a wider circle of readers than its 





able and brilliant, but somewhat heavy, pre- 
decessors in Germany. The society whose 
organ it is proposes to publish first of all this 
quarterly Review, and then a series of original 
works, both texts and translations. Its object 
is purely scientific—to discover and reconstitute 
the history of the Jews and of Judaism. M. J. 
Derenbourg contributes the first article of this 
number; it contains detached reflections on the 
Book of Job which do not much interest us. 
M. Halévy follows with a really important 
article on ‘‘ Cyrus and the Return from Exile.” 
It is a study on two cuneiform inscriptions 
relating to the reign of Nabonidus and to the 
capture of Babylon by Oyrus, and was read 
before the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres. Our readers will remember the letter 
of Prof. Sayce in these pages (October 16), 
which was concerned with the same two inscrip- 
tions, and arrived at the conclusion that Oyrus, 
being born king of the non-Aryan people of 
Elam, was not a Zoroastrian, but a polytheist. 
M. Halévy has independently made the same in- 
ference from the clear statements of the cylinder- 
inscription. It appears that the principle of the 
Achaemenid dynasty was from the first purely 
indifferentist. The return of the Jews was a 
necessary consequence of this. When ordaining 
the restitution of the foreign ‘divinities, Cyrus 
at the same time naturally permitted their 
worshippers to accompany them to their shrines. 
M. Halévy argues that this result disposes of 
the theory, so much maintained of late, that 
the Biblical writers derived doctrines or legends 
from an Iranian source; the Medo-Persian 
beliefs were not less narrow in their range than 
the Persian language. He also endeavours, 
with much ingenuity, to fix the dates of certain 
parts of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the Psalms in 
accordance with the new historical discoveries ; 
and he points out that Belshazzar (= Belsarutsur 
in cuneiform), the son of Nabonidus, never came 
to the throne. Nabonidus was the last King of 
Babylon, where he died a prisoner a week after 
the capture of the capital by Cyrus. M. A. 
Darmesteter, returning to the field of inscrip- 
tions, gleans some valuable facts relative to the 
history of the Jews under the Roman Empire. 
M. H. Derenbourg shows that not only the 
religion, but the proper names of the Old Testa- 
ment obtained a complete ascendancy in Yemen ; 
he gives us a list of names from the Himyaritic 
inscriptions with their parallels in Hebrew. 
M. Loeb produces evidence as to the Jewish 
population of Paris in 1296-97, and discusses 
the meaning of the Rabbinical ‘‘ City of Hyssop ” 
(probably Orange). M. Cahen describes the 
efforts of M. Roederer, of Metz, in 1787 to get 
the Jewish emancipation question properly 
discussed. Notes and miscellanea and biblio- 
graphy complete the number. 








THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
SURVEY OF EASTERN PALESTINE, 


A MEETING of the general committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund was held on Tues- 
day, in the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster 
Abbey, the Dean of Westminster in the chair, 
to take into consideration the survey of Eastern 
Palestine. The survey of Western Palestine— 
thatis, west of the Jordan—being now finished, 
the society propose to begin that of the Eastern 
side. The American Palestine Exploration 
Society made a slight survey of this region, but 
it was only a reconnaissance of the ground, 
and has not the exactitude of the splendid map 
of Western Palestine which has just been pub- 
lished by the Exploration Fund in this country. 
The eastern side of the Jordan is not less im- 
portant than the western, and archaeological 
remains are far more plentiful; there are vesti- 
ges of large and well-built towns of the Roman 
period, many of them with striking architectural 
ruins. As the survey will include the Moabite 
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country, the find of another Moabite stone is far 
from improbable. Bashan is full of wonderful 
remains. There are numerous sites over the 
whole region connected with the Bible which 
it would be most valuable to have identified. 
Excavations are to be carried on at the Sea of 
Galilee, where some important points may be 
cleared up. This will be done as one of the 
first parts of the survey, along with the Land 
of Gilead. How far the survey will be extended 
depends upon the support which may be given 
by the subscribers to the fund. The necessity 
for such a survey was a point all the speakers 
were perfectly agreed upon ; the Dean of West- 
minster stated as his feeling that this part of the 
work was far more important than the survey of 
Western Palestine. The meeting was addressed 
by Mr. Glaisher, chairman of the Executive 
Committee ; Mr. John Macgregor ; Mr. Eaton ; 
Mr. D. W. Freshfield; Col. Warren, R.E.; 
Prof. Hayter Lewis; Dr. Ginsberg; Prof. 
Palmer; and Lieut. Conder. Lieut. Conder 
will be at the head of the survey party when it 
starts; his long experience in the former survey 
makes him peculiarly qualified for the work. 








THE R. W. BUSS PLATES IN 
“* PICKWICK.” 


TnE Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, as 
being the firstof that wonderful series of works of 
fiction which issued from the facile pen of Charles 
Dickens, will naturally excite more interest 
in the minds of book-collectors than any of 
those which followed, although these latter 
were in many respects superior to the first 
production of his genius. Yet comparatively 
little is known of it. Mr. Forster’s account 
may be read in his Life of Charles Dickens, 
vol. I., chap. v. And to this we propose to add 
some additional particulars, some of them not 
hitherto made known to the public, having 
special reference to the part which Mr. Buss 
played in the production of this famous work. 
At his death in 1875 he left behind him a collec- 
tion of papers and etchings giving in detail an 
account of the actual facts connected with the 
origin of the book, from which the following 
has been extracted :— 

Seymour, the original illustrator of Pickwick, 
had been educated in his father’s work-shop as 
a pattern-draughtsman, and in this way had 
learnt to adopt a neat and minute style of 
drawing, which proved of great use to him in 
his after-career as an artist. But he was bitten 
with the mania for high art, at that time preva- 
lentamongart-students; and, in conjunction with 
an assistant of his father’s named Work, rented 
a room at the very top of the old tower ascribed 
to Queen Elizabeth at Canonbury. High art 
indeed! This room they furnished with casts 
from the antique, and there assiduously studied. 
The pursuit of high art, however, proved in 
Seymour’s case a disappointment and a failure, 
as later on was the case with B. R. Haydon. 
Accordingly, Seymour descended from his fool’s 
paradise, and took to designing on wood; he 
obtained employment as a humorous designer 
on Figaro and on Bell’s Life in London, at prices, 
however, which barely sufficed to procure for 
him the necessaries of life. 

At this time he was living at Islington— 
tho Islington of many years ago, when green 
lanes and a really rural aspect had not given 
way to miles of brick and mortar. In this 
attractive neighbourhood cockney sportsmen 
were wont to wander, indulging in a grotesque 
taste for sport, and giving rise to many an 
absurd and comic incident. To this we owe 


the numerous designs of this character which 
abound in Seymour’s sketches. 

Towards the end of 1835, the Squib Annual 
was published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 
the illustrations being executed by Seymour. 
During the progress of the work, Seymour 





consulted with them about a scheme he had for 
a long time had in his mind, which was to 
publish some cockney sketches, not as isolated 
sheets, but to be developed into a consecutive 
series as a Club of Cockney Sportsmen, the 
illustrations to be tacked together with some 
comic letterpress, so as to forma book. After 
some delay, the proposal was favourably 
received by the publishers, who looked over 
the collection he had made, and finally assented 
to the plan. The work of providing the letter- 
press was then proposed to Leigh Hunt, and 
declined by him; and then to other known men 
who wrote light articles for the magazines. 
But no one entered with cordiality into the idea, 
which was accordingly abandoned for the time. 
Later on, Seymour came into possession of a 
copy of Sketches by Boz, with illustrations by 
George Cruikshank ; and, convinced that the 
author of these Sketches was the man of all 
others to carry out the plan he had conceived, 
Seymour urged upon Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall to communicate with Dickens. The offer 
was made in person by Mr. Hall, and was 
accepted, the terms being £14 for each monthly 
part. Dickens’s own account of the interview 
is as follows :— 

‘The idea propounded to me was that the 
monthly something should be a vehicle for certain 
plates to be executed by Mr. Seymour; and there 
was a notion, either on the part of that admirable 
humorous artist, or of my visitor, that a NIMROD 
CLUB, the members of which were to go out shoot- 
ing, fishing, and so forth, and getting themselves 
into difficulties through their want of dexterity, 
would be the best means of introducing these.” 


The result of this interview was the appearance 
of the first number of Pickwick in March 1836. 

At this time, of the two men employed on 
the Pickwick Club, Seymour was the better 
known, a long career asa humorous artist and 
as a caricaturist in Figaro having gained him 
a reputation, while his coadjutor ‘‘ Boz,” whose 
literary efforts had been mainly confined to his 
duties as a Parliamentary reporter, was only 
then beginning to attract public attention as 
the author of the Sketches by Boz. The first 
number contained four illustrations by Seymour, 
the second number three only, for the artist’s 
career had been suddenly brought to a close. 
The constant strain caused by his numerous 
engagements at unremunerative prices had 
unsettled poor Seymour’s brain, and produced 
a state of insanity, during which he took his 
own life. This deplorable event took place in 
a summer-house in the garden at the back of 
his residence in Liverpool Road, Islington. 
He had attached a string to the trigger of a 
fowling piece, and by this means had sent the 
charge through his head. This melancholy 
termination to the career of a favourite provider 
of ‘‘ fun” created a sensation among the public 
generally, and the readers and admirers of his 
designs for the Pickwick Club in particular. 
It became a serious question to the publishers as 
to what was to be done at this juncture of 
affairs. 

In Forster’s Life of Dickens Mr. Buss’s share 
in Pickwick is disposed of in one sentence. 
‘* There was at first a little difficulty in replacing 
him [Seymour], and for a single number Mr. 
Buss was interposed.” Without a word more, 
he passes on to Mr. Hablot Browne, whose 
subsequent connexion with Dickens’s works has 
created for him a world-wide reputation. We 
propose to supply the hiatus with facts now for 
the first time made public, though the account 
has been on record in writing for many years 
past, in a book circulated privately among 
the friends of the artist. 

The question of finding a successor to Seymour 
became pressing. The suicide had taken place 
soon after the publication of the first number; 
but the second number was already provided 
with three out of the four etchings required, 





the last of them having received its final 
touches only the night before he died. Time 
was rapidly passing on, and the third number 
must be provided for. But to supply the place 
of Seymour was no easy matter. At this time 
the only artist-etcher of his own designs, capable 
of stepping at once into the vacant post, was 
George Cruikshank. Whether the work was 
offered to him or not, we do not know; but with 
the reputation he had already achieved in his 
own peculiar branch of art (for etching was at 
this time a novelty), it was not very likely that 
he would consent to follow in the footsteps of 
Seymour. Messrs. Chapman and Hall were not 
without offers from artists anxious to share the 
honour of contributing to this famous publica- 
tion, some of them being willing to undertake 
the work without any payment whatever. 
Among these applicants was W. M. Thackeray, 
who had practised etching for some years, 
having received instruction from Mr. Roe, of 
Cambridge, during his undergraduate course at 
that university. But his proposal was declined. 
Thackeray himself mentioned this episode in his 
life at one of the Royal Academy dinners :— 
‘**T can remember when Mr. Dickens was a very 
young man, and had commenced delighting the 
world with some charming humorous works, in 
covers which were coloured light green, and came 
out once a month, that this young man wanted an 
artist to illustrate his writings; and I recollect 
walking up to his chambers in Furnival’s Inn, with 
two or three drawings in my hand, which, strange 
to say, he did not find suitable.” 

The illustrations to the third number were 
still unprovided for, when Mr. John Jackson, 
the well-known wood-engraver, who was at the 
time engaged upon one of Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall’s publications, happened to call at their 
office ; and, being asked if he could help them 
in their dilemma, at first replied that he knew 
of no artist, except Cruikshank, who could 
etch his own designs; but, after some con- 
sideration, he suggested that application should 
be made to Mr. Buss. This artist was at the 
time engaged in preparing a picture for exhi- 
bition, and was greatly surprised at receiving 
a visit from Mr. Hall, and still more so when 
the nature of his errand was explained. Mr. 
Hall placed the position of affairs before Mr. 
Buss, and urged him to undertake the illustra- 
tions for the ensuing number of Pickwick. Mr. 
Buss’s first impulse was to decline the work, for, 
though he had for some years been enga ged in 
the production of humorous subjects, many of 
which had been engraved, he had never yet held 
an etching-tool in his hand, and was, conse- 
quently, ignorant of the mechanical details of 
the art of etching. The publisher replied that 
due consideration would naturally be shown for 
want of practice in etching. On hearing this 
an agreement was verbally concluded, and the 
nearly finished picture was put aside, Mr. Buss 
devoting his whole time to acquiring the peculiar 
touch required for etching on steel, and to 
practising the various mechanical processes of 
preparing the ground, biting in, and burnishing. 
His first essay was on the subject of Mr. Pick- 
wick at the review being forced back into the 
crowd by a soldier pressing the butt-end of his 
musket against him. This plate was seen by 
the publishers and approved by them, but was 
afterwards spoilt through the use of a fresh 
piece of emery-paper scratching its surface, and 
producing the effect of rain. 

The next two subjects selected, and after- 
wards adopted, were the ‘‘ Cricket Match ” and 
the “‘ Fat Boy watching Mr. Tupman and Miss 
Wardle in the Arbour.” The designs for these 
subjects were also submitted to Messrs. Chap- 
man and Hall, who returned them, at the same 
time expressing their approval. Nervously 
anxious not to delay the publication of the next 
monthly number, Mr. Buss determined to placé 
his designs in the hands of an experienced 
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engraver to be etched and bitten in. The result 
was that, though the mechanical part of the 
plate was admirably executed, much of the 
original drawing was irretrievably lost, 
especially in the treatment of the figures, where 
the freedom of touch which the artist would 
have displayed had he completed his own 
designs was almost entirely lost. These two 
etchings were sent in good time to the publishers, 
aud, after passing through the hands of the 
printer and the bookbinder, finally reached the 
public. And thus, through the force of circum- 
stances, Mr. Buss’s name appeared to designs, 
not one touch of his own being on the plates. 
His intention was to cancel these two illustra- 
tions before the appearance of the next number, 
and, as far as possible, to withdraw them from 
circulation, substituting in their stead two fresh 
illustrations, not only designed but also etched 
by ~ This intention, however, was frus- 
trated. 

When a fortnight had passed away, and the 
time was approaching for the appearance of the 
next number of Pickwick, a curt note from 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall announced that 
they had, without previous consultation with 
Mr. Buss, placed the work in the hands of Mr. 
Hablot K. Browne; and thus Mr. Buss’s con- 
nexion with the Pickwick Papers was brought 
to an abrupt termination. A verbal agreement 
only had been made, and there was no remedy. 
The sum paid for the two illustrations was 
_ Seymour having received only 10s. per 
plate. 

Mr. Hablot Browne had at first the same 
difficulties to contend with as Mr. Buss; but 
allowance was made in his case, and, after a 
while, his designs were eminently successful, as 
all the world knows; and as Mr. Buss’s would 
no doubt have been, had the same allowance been 
made for him. 

Soon after the Pickwick episode, Mr. Buss 
was engaged by Messrs. Bentley, Coul burn, 
and Saunders and Otley, and produced for them 
a series of etchings in illustration of The Widow 
Married, Peter Simple, Jacob Faithful, The Court 
of James II., and other works. 

SEPTIMUS Buss. 
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Courtin. 
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Ricutuoren, K. Frh. v. Untersuchungen iib. friesische 
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SCHIAPARELLI, L. Le Stirpi Ibero-Liguri nell’ occidente et 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Biscnorr, Th. Das Hirngewicht d. Menschen. 
Bonn: Neusser. 7 M. 

a on Gauss u. Bessel. 

Cuantre, E. Premier Age du Fer: Nécropoles et Tumulus. 
Paris: Baudry, 60 fr. 

Cieve. P. T., u. A. Grunow. Beitriige zur Kenntniss der 
arktischen Diatomeen. Upsala: Academische Buchhand- 
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Paris: Germer-Baillitre. 8 fr. 

GurntuerR, 8. Die Lehre v. den gewéhnlichen u. verallge- 
meinerten Hyperbelfunctionen. Halle: Nebert. 12 M. 

Hartmann. R. Der Gorilla. Zoologisch-zootom. Untersuchgn. 
Leipzig: Veit. 30M. 

Manarry, J.P. Descartes. Blackwood. 3s. 6d. 

Markuam, Clements R. A Popular Account of Peruvian 
Bark. Murray. 14s. 

MvueEtter. H. Alpenblumen. ihre Befruchtung durch Insekten 
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Nietner, Th. Die Rose. ihre Geschichte, Arten, Kultur u. 
Verwendg. Berlin: Wiegandt. 30M. 

Sxrsoum, H. Siberiain Europe. Murray. 14s. 

WIttkomm, M. Illustrationes florae Hispaniae insularum- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ROMAN INSCRIPTION DISCOVERED AT 
BROUGH-BY-STANEMORE. 
Ahornstrasse 4, Berlin, W.: Nov. 20, 1880. 
The monumental slab with a Roman inscrip- 
tion published in your number of November 
i3 was found in or before September 1879, 
by the Vicar of Brough, near Penrith, in pulling 
down the porch of Brough Church. Very likely 
it may have come thither from the well-known 
Roman castellum of Plumpton Wall or Old 
Penrith, where the cohors II. Gallorum equitata 
seems to have had its head-quarters at least from 
the time of Hadrianus downwards. On a very 
accurate photograph, which Dr. Bruce, of New- 
castle, was kind enough to send me shortly after 
the find, I can read, with sufficient clearness, 
the foliowing letters :— 


iM CAES A 
SEVERO-Pt 
ACI*AVG- ET 
WO Cres 


Pp 
SEP: 


eExEnec 





The vacant spaces may be filled up very easily 
in the following manner :—Jmp (eratori) Caesa | 
[ri]Z. Sep(timio) Severo pi|[o Pertin)aci 
Aug(usto) et | [M. Aur(elio) Anto)nino Caes(ari) 

| [coh(ors) II. Gallorum | instante Ael | (io) Cle] 
mente dec(urione). 

The provincial stone-cutter (perhaps a soldier 
of the Gaulish cavalry there stationed) did not 
care very much for a symmetrical disposition 
of the words in the single lines, nor for the 
straightness of the lines or the elegance of the 
form of the letters. In the blank after the 
fourth line I have supplied, only exempli gratia, 
the name of that military nwmerus or squadron, 
which most likely was employed in building or 
restoring the castellum. In the last line, the 
letters DEC seem to me pretty discernible. 
Certainly, I cannot detect anything of cos (or 
coss, which would have been a blunder). The 
name of the officer who superintended the 
work is also filled up only, of course, as a 
guess; the office of decurio fits the cavalry 
numerus. The inscription belongs to the year 
197, as does that of Ilkley, in Yorkshire (C. J. L. 
vii. 203), unfortunately now lost, Caracalla not 
being yet styled Augustus. The inscription is 
an interesting but not very unexpected addi- 
tion to our knowledge of Severus’ important 
military works executed by him south of the 
wall, on it, and north of it, of which so many 
other testimonies are preserved in your country. 

E. HUsNER. 








SPELLING REFORM. 
9 Red Lion Square, W.C.: Nov. 29, 1880. 

Although I see no reason to apprehend that 
the proposals for spelling reform put forward 
by a committee of the Philological Society will 
make their way into acceptance during my own 
lifetime, yet I would fain say a few words in 
deprecation of them, or, at any rate, some of 
them, despite the eminent names which cham- 
pion them. 

I may assume that practically the one argu- 
ment in their favour is that they will make the 
art of reading easier and quicker of acquire- 
ment, and thereby smooth the path to learning. 
I confess I do not believe a word of it. No 
doubt there are many perplexing anomalies in 
English orthography, some of which might 
profitably be regulated. But French is com- 
paratively free from such vagaries, and yet I 
have often read letters by ill-educated French- 
men which, for eccentricity of spelling, would 
compare with the wildest efforts of the sort in 
English. Again, several of the recommenda- 
tions of the committee, while sinning grievously 
against history and etymology, do not in the 
very least facilitate spelling for stupid children. 

Take the word receipt, for instance. It is 
proposed to make this receit. There is a 
serious etymological loss here (as in the 
vulgar and now common spelling chesnut, 
which loses the ¢ of castana, its local 
etymon); but there is nothing gained in real 
easiness, for there is no reason why a dull child 
should overcome the difficulty of the position of 
e and7éin the word, or indeed avoid spelling it 
resect, Even a sound and wholesome correction 
may introduce a fresh error. Iam certain, for 
instance, that when we get could justly corrected 
into coud, we shall have would unjustly altered 
into woud. 

But details of this kind do not touch the chief 
difficulty of all, which seems never to have 
occurred to the gentlemen concerned. I mean 
that we are not starting fresh, as African or Red 
Indian missionaries might, with a language 
having no written literature. We havea litera- 
ture of vast extent, and unrivalled save by that 
of Greece alone in merit and brilliance. It is 
all spelt in the traditional manner. Now, the 
effect of making the changes proposed is that 
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sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries as entirely out of the reach and 
understanding of the average reader brought up 
on the new principle as Chaucer or a Caxton is 
now. Only such books as would commercially 
pay for reprinting in the new fashion, at the 
sacrifice of all the extant stock, would survive 
for the masses. Is the game worth that candle ? 

I am convinced that there are only two 
reforms in the matter of any practical value— 
though I have no objection to subordinate cor- 
rections of single words—namely, an amended 
nomenclature for the letters of the alphabet, 
which shall disentangle the puzzle of see-aye-tee 
spelling cat ; and a much earlier age than is now 
usual for beginning to read. Much mischief 
has been done by mothers and physicians in 
confusing two things which are perfectly dis- 
tinct, the slight and almost painless effort—save 
for the very dull—of a very young child in 
learning the earliest rudiments, and the mental 
and physical strain produced by untimely 
cramming and forcing. Every year that the 
rudiments are delayed, the brain grows less 
plastic, and the task harder for the child; but if 
he be taught them as a mere baby, and just not 
allowed to forget them, he will learn other things 
far more easily in duetime. I was never myself 
taught to read as a child, but only shown my 
letters, precisely to prevent too early applica- 
tion, and I picked up the rest voluntarily, so to 
speak, from experience. 

RicuarpD F, LitTLEDALE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Dec. 6,5 p.m. Royal Institution : General Monthly 
Meeting. 

5 p.m. London Institution: ‘‘The Relation of 
Morality to Literature,” by Mr. Leslie Stephen. 

8 p.m, Society of Arts: “Some Points of Contact 
between the Scientific and Artistic Aspects of Pottery and 
Porcelain,’’ III., by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: **On the Modern Science 
of Religion,’ by the Rev. G. Blencowe. 

8p.m. Anstotelian: ‘* Spinoza,” by Mr. J. Fenton, 

Yurspay, Dec. 7, 8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘‘The Different 
Modes of erecting Iron Bridges,” by Mr. T. Seyrig. 

8.30 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “The Book of 
Hades,” by M. A. Lefébure; ** Notes on a New List of 
Babylonian Kings,” by Mr. Theo, G. Pinches. 

‘Wepnespay, Dec. 8,8 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘The Super- 
ficial Muscles of Man,’’ III., by Mr. J. Marshall. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “London Fogs,’” by Dr. A. 
Carpenter. ‘ Cis 

8 p.m. Microscopical: ‘ Floscularia _trifolium, 
n.sp,” by Dr, Hudson; “Some Structural Features of 
Echinometridae,” by Mr. ©. Stewart; Notes on the 
Movements of; Diatoms, the Construction of Object 
Glasses, Swinging Substages, &c, 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “The Photophone and 
the Conversion of Radical Energy into Sound,’’ by Mr. 
W. H. Preece. 

8 p.m. Education Society: ‘‘ Anthropometric Obser- 
vations on School Children,’;by Dr. P. Lesshaft (St. 
Petersburg). 

Tuunrspay, Dec. 9,4.30 p.m. Royal. 
p.m. London Institution: “The Germination and 
Propagation of Disease,” by Dr. Lionel 8. Beale. _ 

8 p.m. Mathematical: ** Note sur la Dérivation des 
Déterminants,” by Prof. Teixeisa (Coimbra); **On the 
Solution of the Inverse Logical Problem,’’ by Mr. W. B. 
Grove; *‘ Motion of a Viscous Fluid.” by Mr. T. Craig 
(U.S. Coast Survey) ; ‘‘ The Binomial Equation x? — 1—0: 
quinquisection,”’ by Prof. Cayley. 

Fripay, Dec. 10,8 p.m. Quekett. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere Society: “On Mr. Swin- 
burne’s Theory of the Composition of King Henry VILI.,” 
by Mr. James Spedding; **On Foreboding and Prevision 
in Romeo and Juliet,’ by Mr, Joseph Knight; ** Further 
Notes on ‘ Hebenon’ in Hamlet,’ by Dr. Brinsley Nichol- 
son. 

8p.m. Folk-Lore Society: “The Birth of a Deity; 
or, the Story of Unkulunkulu,” by Mr. J. Fenton. 

Saturpay, Dec. 11,3 p.m. Physical: On the Rate of Loss 
of Light from Phosphorescent Surfaces,” by Lieut. L, 
Darwin; ‘On the Determination of Chemical Affinity in 
Terms of Electromotive Force,” by Dr. Aldis Wright. 


SCIENCE. 

Siberia in Europe: a Visit to the Valley of 

the Petchora in North-east Russia; with 

Descriptions of the Natural History, Migra- 

tions of Birds, &e. By Henry Seebohm, 

F.LS., F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. With Map and 
Illustrations. (John Murray.) 


Few persons, beside ornithologists, are aware 
of the fact that a considerable number of our 





migratory birds breed only in the remotest 
parts of the Arctic regions. About twenty 
years ago an enthusiastic naturalist, Mr. John 
Wolley, spent the greater portion of several 
successive years in Lapland for the purpose of 
discovering the breeding grounds and obtain- 
ing the eggs of some of these birds. He was 
very successful, securing, among many others, 
the nest and eggs of the waxwing, a bird 
which is found abundantly in the winter 
season over all temperate Europe and Asia, 
but whose breeding-place had never before 
been discovered. Notwithstanding these and 
other researches in Northern Europe, extend- 
ing even as far as Archangel on the shores of 
the White Sea, there remained six British 
birds whose eggs were quite unknown. 
These were the gray plover, the little 
stint, the sanderling, the curlew sandpiper, 
the knot, and Bewick’s swan. It was in the 
hope of solving this ornithological problem 
as regards some of these species that Mr. 
Seebohm with his friend Mr. Harvie-Brown, 
in the spring and summer of 1875, visited the 
Petchora valley in the extreme north-east of 
Russia, a region to which, fron its physical 
peculiarities, as well as from the presence of the 
Mongoloid Samoyedes, he gives the appro- 
priate name of ‘ Siberia in Europe.” In his 
special search he was so far successful as to 
obtain the eggs of three out of the above- 
named six birds, which he discovered breeding 
on the bare “ tundra,” near the mouth of the 
Petchora. He also added several birds to 
the list of those previously known as Euro- 
pean, and made careful records of the date of 
arrival of the numerous species of migratory 
birds which breed in these Northern latitudes. 

One of the birds whose eggs were then 
obtained for the first time by any Englishman 
was the gray plover, a species which has an 
enormous range, passing our islands and 
most European countries during its spring 
and autumn migrations, which extend to such 
remote countries as South Africa, India, South 
China, the islands of the Malay Archipelago, 
and even Australia. In all these countries it 
is tolerably common, yet over this vast area 
it never breeds; so that we must conclude 
that as summer approaches every bird returns, 
or attempts to return, over the enormous 
distance of seven or eight thousand miles, to 
the barren shores of the Arctic Ocean in order 
to rear its progeny. The gray plover may 
be taken as a type of a large class of birds 
which have an extensive range over Europe 
and Asia, and sometimes over Africa and 
parts of America, but which all breed in the 
highest latitudes ; and as each species appears 
to be confined to a portion only of the Arctic 
coast—the gray plover, for instance, not 
breeding anywhere west of the Petchora—we 
can understand that they will be here congre- 
gated in vast numbers. This explains Mr. 
Seebohm’s statement, that “birds go to the 
Arctic regions to breed, not by thousands, 
but by millions.’”’ And he tells us that the 
cause of this migration is the search after 
food, which is there provided for them with 
lavish prodigality. 


‘‘Seed or fruit eating birds find an immediate 
and abundant supply of cranberries, crowberries, 
and other ground fruit, which have remained 
frozen during the long winter, and are accessible 





—— al 


eating birds have only to open their mouths 
to fill them with mosquitoes.” 

After his return from this journey, Mr. 
Seebohm visited Heligoland, the most cele- 
brated station in the world for studying the 
migration of birds; and one of the most 
interesting chapters of the book is devoted to 
an account of his visit. This little island is 
hardly a hundred acres in extent—an isolated, 
triangular rock of red sandstone, with per- 
pendicular cliffs two or three hundred fect in 
height allround it. It is mostly cultivated, 
and its resident birds are hardly more than a 
dozen species; but in spring and autumn 
migrating birds make it a resting-place, and 
these are watched for, and shot or trapped, 
by almost the whole population, and the 
results have been carefully chronicled for the 
last twenty-five years by Mr. Giitke, an 
experienced resident ornithologist. The 
amazing result is, that as many species of 
birds have been obtained in this minute islet 
as in any country in Europe; while the vast 
number of the migrating flocks is shown by 
the fact that 15,000 larks have sometimes 
been caught in one night. Many most 
interesting facts have been ascertained by the 
systematic observations at Heligoland. In 
spring, during the first week, the flocks of 
migrating birds consist principally of adult 
males ; during the second week, principally 
of adult females; while during the last 
week they are mostly crippled or defective 
birds. The autumn migration, on the other 
hand, begins with stragglers in various stages 
of plumage, believed to be those who have 
not found mates or whose nests have been 
destroyed when it was too late to build 
others. Then, when the period of migration 
sets in in earnest, young birds alone appear 
who have never migrated before, and these are 
followed by the old birds. This astounding 
fact was long doubted; but the evidence for 
it is now admitted to be conclusive, and more 
than anything else it has led to the belief in 
a migratory instinct determining not only 
the time but the direction of the flight. Mr. 
Seebohm, however, does not believe this. He 
maintains that the desire to migrate is an 
hereditary impulse, but that the direction in 
which to migrate has to be learnt afresh by 
each young bird, and that a large proportion 
of them actually go wrong. Birds migrate 
chiefly by night, and it is believed that in 
fine weather they fly very high, far beyond 
our sight, while in cloudy weather they are 
obliged to come lower in order to obtain 2 
view of the surface of the earth, and these are 
the ‘‘ migration nights ’’ of the Heligolanders. 
Mr. Seebohm thus describes the scene at the 
lighthouse on such an occasion : 


‘* Arrived at the lighthouse, an intensely inter- 
esting sight presented itself. The whole of the 
zone of light within range of the mirrors was 
alive with birds coming and going. Nothing 
else was visible in the darkness of the night but 
the lantern of the lighthouse vignetted in 
drifting sea of birds. From the darkness in the 
east, clouds of birds were continually emergitg 
in an uninterrupted stream ; a few swerved from 
their course, fluttered for a moment as if dazzl 
by the light, and then gradually vanished with 
the rest in the western gloom. I should 
afraid to hazard a guess as to the hundreds of 
thousands of birds that must have passed 104 
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lighthouse man succeeded in securing amounted 
to nearly three hundred. The scene from the 
balcony of the lighthouse was equally interest- 
ing; in every direction birds were flying like a 
swarm of bees, and every few seconds one flew 
against the glass. All the birds seemed to be 
flying up wind, and it was only on the lee-side 
of the light that any birds were caught. They 
were nearly all skylarks.” 


This book is chiefly written for naturalists, 
and especially for ornithologists, who will find 
in it much valuable information on the habits 
and migration of birds; but it also contains 
some interesting accounts of life and travel 
in the very ultima Thule of Europe, some im- 

ortant observations on the snow-fall and the 


climate of the Arctic lands, and on the habits | 
of the nomad Samoyedes, who are allied to | 


the Finns of Europe and the Esquimaux of 
Greenland. The following is a curious illus- 
tration of the effects of living in perpetual 
daylight :— 

“T had been out some hours when I met my 
companion, and hailed him with ‘ Good morn- 
ing” He answered with ‘Good evening.’ 
We both agreed the hour was seven, but we 
differed as to its being a.m. or p.m. I was 
convinced it was the morning of the morrow, 
whereas Brown was persuaded it was yester- 
evening. A never-setting sun plays strange 
pranks with one’s reckoning of time.” 

The volume is beautifully got up, with a 
number of excellent wood-cuts of scenery, 
incidents of travel, rare birds, &c.; while a 
number of old Russian silver crosses make 
very pretty tail-pieces to most of the chapters, 
and may interest the archaeologist. There 
are also coloured plates of the new birds’ 
eggs. Although there is nothing either very 
exciting or very new in the book, it is 
pleasantly written, and it affords a good 
example of how a genuine enthusiasm for 
nature and the desire to search out her hidden 
secrets leads to the exploration of what would 
beto most men the least inviting and least 
interesting parts of the habitable globe. 

ALFRED R. Watwace. 








Horace’s Odes Englished and Imitated by 
Various Hands. Selected and Arranged 
by C. W. F. Cooper. (Bell & Sons.) 


Tuts book consists of two parts. The first 
contains translations, the second imitations and 
parodies, of the Odes and Epodes. Generally 
the translators or parodists belong to the 
seventeenth or eighteenth centuries; in some 
few cases, to the sixteenth or nineteenth. 
This is the merit of the volume. Readers 
tired of the modern styles of Theodore 
Martin, Conington, Lord Ravensworth, and 
the innumerable tribe of minor performers 
who have undertaken, within the last forty 
years, to reproduce—often most inadequately 
—the brevity and finish of the Roman Iyrist, 
Will turn to these earlier attempts with all 
the pleasure of contrast. Mr. Cooper has 
taken care in his selections to include a great 
number of distinguished, or at least well- 
hown, names. Evelyn, Dryden, A. Brome, 
Sir W. Temple, Congreve, Roscommon, Dr. 


johnson, Sir C. Sedley, Sir Philip Sidney, 
ord Surrey, Addison, Swift, Atterbury, 
Wper, Miss Seward, Lord Thurlow, and 


many other equally or even better known 
Writers, 


figure among the contributors. Several 





specimens are given from Barton Holiday’s 
version (1624), as well as that of Sir R. 
Fanshawe (1657). We quote from the former 
iii. 17, Aeli, uetusto nobilis ab Lamo :— 


**O! Aelius, sprung from Lamia’s ancient name, 
From whose stem all precedent Lamias came, 
And the family and tribe 
Which noting registers describe : 
Thou from his loyns drawst thine originall, 
Who reigned first within the Formian wall, 
And whose amply-spread command 
Raught Liris, laving Maric’s strand. 
An Eastern tempest shall with furious roar 
Fling leaves in woods [? woods in leaves], and 
weeds upon the shore, 
If the aged crow descry 
A true presaging augury. 
Lay, while thou canst, dry faggots on the fire : 
With luscious wine to-morrow feed desire, 
A pig fat and tender slay, 
And let thy hindes keep holy-day.” 


Sir R. Fanshawe gives the conclusion of i. 18 
as follows :— 


**No, gentle Bassaren, 

I will not force thee, nor betray to view 

Thy vine-clad parts; suppress thy Thracian 
hollow, 

And dismall dynn, which blind self-love doth 
follow, 

And glory puffing heads with empty worth 

And a glasse bosome pouring secrets forth.” 


Richard Duke, of whom Johnson said, with 
the faintest of praise, that “ his poems were 
not below mediocrity, nor had he found in 
them much to be praised,” is, we think, much 
above mediocrity in the following from the 
fourth ode of book ii. :— 


** See but the charm her sorrow wears, 


No common cause could draw such tears ; 
Those streams sure that adorn her so, 
For loss of royal kindred flow : 

Oh! think not so divine a thing 

Could from the bed of Commons spring. 
Whose faith could so unmov'd remain, 
And so averse to sordid gain, 

Was never born of any race 

That might the noblest love disgrace.” 


A century earlier is the following from 
Tottel’s miscellany :— 
** Who waiteth on the golden meane, 
He put in point of sickernes : 
Hides not his head in sluttishe coates, 
Ne shroudes himself in filthines. 
Ne sits aloft in hye estate, 
Where hatefull hartes envie his chance ; 
But wisely walkes betwixt them twaine 
Ne proudly doth himself avance.” 


Roscommon’s somewhat lengthy paraphrase 
of iii. 6 deserves quoting, if for no other 
reason than that it seems to have suggested 
an expression in Gray’s Elegy. 

‘* But soldiers of a rustic mould, 

Rough, hardy, season’d, manly, bold : 

Either they dug the stubborn ground, 


Or through hewn woods their weighty strokes did 
sound,” 


Sir John Mennis thus translates iv. 10 :— 
‘**Then wilt thou say with teares 

(When looking for thy fair self in a glass 

Thou find’st another there), Ah me! alas! 

What do I now perceive? Why had not I 

— thoughts when I was lovely smooth? or 

Ww 

To i my thoughts which I now entertain 

Doe not my cheeks grow slik and young again?” 

If anything calls for criticism in this book, it 
is, we think, that the imitations and parodies 
form too large a proportion. The device of 
moulding a classical poem into a modern 
adaptation which should suggest similarity in 
difference belongs specially to the latter half 
of the seventeenth and the first half of the 





eighteenth century. In the hands of Dryden, 
Pope, and Swift it has, no doubt, often been 
successful. But, as managed by inferior 
artists, it is tiresome, and ceases at the present 
time to be thought interesting or even smart. 
We should have felt more grateful to Mr. 
Cooper if in place of the “St. George’s Fields 
are fields no more,’ “The youth from his 
indentures freed,” ‘‘ While at my house in 
Fleet Street once you lay,” &., &c., he had 
reprinted more of those forgotten versions of 
the Odes and Epodes which lurk in a hundred 
unsuspected quarters, and not seldom convey 
the meaning of the poet in a quaint or, at 
least, vigorous form. R. Exits. 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


A Popular History of Science. By Robert 
Routledge. (Routledge.) Mr. Routledge has 
added to the popular scientific works which he 
has from time to time brought out this most 
laborious compilation, the materials of which 
have been drawn from a multitude of sources, 
No one can read the history of a physical science 
without at the same time learning a good deal 
of the developed phases of that science, such as 
would commonly be studied in a text-book. 
Thus such a treatise as the present subserves 
two purposes. The work has been conscien- 
tiously done. The subject-matter covers 80 
large an area that of course some errors have 
crept in; but they are insignificant, and we 
recommend the book to all young persons who 
are desirous of gaining an insight into the 
growth of scientific ideas. ‘The illustrations are 
unequal; the simple diagrams are clear and 
usually sufficient; the portraits of scientific 
men and the larger plates are often badly 
engraved and disfiguring to the book. 


Ferns and Ferneries. By the Author of 
“ Anatomy of the Earthworm,” ‘Hairs and 
Scales,” “Manual of Mounting,” &c. (Mar- 
shall, Japp and Co.) This is a useful little 
brochure, of about fifty pages, on the cultivation 
of a fernery. The first twenty-two pages are 
devoted to the description of a selection from 
our British ferns adapted for culture, with details 
of their fructification and germination. Twelve 
figures of considerable accuracy—though 10a 
represents a Lastrea, and not Pteris—will aid the 
reader, albeit the cuts are a little rough. A 
selection of wild flowers suitable for growth 
conjointly with the ferns is a good idea. Then 
follow directions for securing suitable soils, &c., 
while the pamphlet ends with a synopsis of the 
chief group of British ferns. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Dr. Oscar Lenz has not only reached Tim- 
buktu, as was announced at the last meeting of 
the German Geographical Society, but has got 
safely away, for the Governor of Senegal has 
telegraphed to Paris the news of his arrival at 
Mediné, near the elu Cataracts, on the Upper 
Senegal. Dr. Lenz has thus accomplished a feat 
which, so far as is known, has been achieved 
by only three Europeans before him—Laing, 
Cailli¢é, and Barth. He was sent out to Africa 
in the latter part of last year by the German 
African Society, having become favourably 
known by his labours on the Ogowé River, and 
the task assigned to him was the exploration of 
the Atlas Range. He started from Tangier on 
December 22, 1879, in company of Hadj Ali, 
nephew of the celebrated Abd-el-Kader, and, 
in order to accomplish the objects of his journey 
more successfully, he travelled as a Moham- 
medan, being disguised as a Turkish doctor of 
Constantinople, After experiencing many diffi- 
culties, partly from the opposition of the 
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Moorish authorities, Dr. Lenz, as we recorded 
some time back, reached the Atlas Range, and 
it was then, we believe, that he changed his 
lans and determined to push on to Timbuktu. 
he successful result of his journey is, no doubt, 
largely due to the fact of his haying had Hadj 
Ali for his companion. 


Dr. JUNKER, the well-known African traveller, 
is stated to have reached the Niam-Niam 
country, where he has met with a friendly 
reception. He intends to push southwards to 
the unknown region lying to the west of the 
Albert Nyanza, visiting Dar Fertit among other 
districts, 


MAJOR VAN DEN BoGAERT has recently been 
despatched by the King of the Belgians to the 
Congo on a mission connected with Mr. H. M. 
Stanley’s expedition. 


Cart. T. H. Hotpicn, who was in charge of 
surveys in Afghanistan, will read a paper before 
the Royal Geographical Society on December 13 
on the geographical results of the Afghan cam- 
paign. 

WE have been favoured with a copy of a letter 
which Lieut. Fredk. Schwatka addressed to the 
President of the American Geographical Society, 
dated Camp Daly, North Hudson’s Bay, August 
1, 1880, on the subject of the Franklin Search 
Expedition under his command. This letter 
from Lieut. Schwatka is a manly exposé of his 
labours, and it is very much to be regretted 
that it should have been anticipated by the 
earlier publication of the newspaper report, on 
which we have, until its receipt, been dependent 
for particulars of the work done by the ex- 

edition. Without wasting words on pre- 
iminary details, Lieut. Schwatka addresses 
himself to the subject of the wonderful sledge 
journey which he and his companions so 
successfully performed. This journey, though 
comparatively barren of important results in 
regard to the main object of the expedi- 
tion, is a most remarkable feat, of which 
Americans may well be proud. It is the 
longest sledge journey ever made, both in 
regard to time and distance, the party having 
been absent from their base from April 1, 1879, 
to March 4, 1880, in which period they 
travelled 3,251 statute miles. It is the first 
made throughout the whole of an Arctic winter, 
and that a severe one; it experienced the 
coldest temperature ever recorded by white 
men in the field, not only for a single observa- 
tion—71° F.—but also in regard to pro- 
tracted cold, there being sixteen days whose 
average shows 68° F., and twenty-seven 
days when the thermometer stood below 60° 
F.,' during the whole of which time the party 
eng their journey without severe frost- 

ites, and even in comparative comfort. Fur- 
ther, it is the first Arctic expedition whose sole 
reliance for subsistence has been placed on the 
game of the country, and whose experience in 
that respect has been spread over every month 
of the year. It is also particularly worthy of 
note that the white men of the party lived solely 
upon the same diet as their native allies, and 
yet Lieut. Schwatka has no case of scurvy to 
report. Finally, it has established, beyond all 
reasonable doubt, the loss of the records of Sir 
John Franklin’s expedition, which have formed 
the main incentive to the various expeditions 
since that of Dr. Rae in 1854. The experience 
gained by Lieut. Schwatka in regard to the 
teasibility of sledge journeys of long duration, 
and the best method of conducting them, will, 
there can be little doubt, prove of the greatest 
value to future Arctic explorers. 


Mr. H. C. R. BecnerR has just published 
(Toronto: Willing and Williamson) a handsome 
volume entitled A Trip to Mexico, which, in view 
of M. Désiré Charnay’s present explorations, is 
of special interest. It consists of notes of Mr. 


Becher’s journey from Lake Erie to Lake 
Tezcuco and back again, with an Appendix, in 
which a mass of useful information is collected 
with regard to the ancient nations and races 
which inhabited Mexico before and at the time 
of the Spanish Conquest, as well as the ancient 
stone structures and ruins of cities found there. 
The numerous and interesting photographs with 
which the volume is illustrated are a special 
feature in the work. 








OBITUARY. 
SIR BENJAMIN BRODIE, BART. 


Our readers must have been pained last week, in 
the reading of our notice of Sir Benjamin 
Brodie’s Ideal Chemistry, by the consciousness 
that the writer had passed away from us, and that 
the hopes therein expressed of further develop- 
ment of his work could never be realised. It is 
thirty years since a paper read before the 
Royal Society and afterwards published in the 
Philosophical Transactions, ‘“‘ On the Condition of 
Certain Elements at the Moment of Chemical 
Change,” taught scientific men to take a new 
view of chemical operations. At that time the 
Atomic theory of Dalton had, for about forty 
years, remained in its original simplicity, and had 
led to a vast development of chemical science 
with almost incredible rapidity—a growth with- 
out parallel in the history of mankind. But, as 
an almost necessary consequence of the Atomic 
theory, it was believed that elements must of 
necessity be simple bodies. One may speak of 
other bodies being composed and decomposed, 
but, “ applied to the elements, these words were 
considered as altogether inappropriate.’ By a 
beautiful series of experiments upon per-oxide 
of barium, Brodie showed that “the element 
oxygen is in a sense compound,” and with 
wonderful sagacity inferred that probably “here 
we may find a solution of the phenomena of 
allotropy.” This memoir was the first of a series 
of which Ideal Chemistry was the last; and 
we can only deplore the fact that the author will 
— bring his work to a perfect and complete 
end, 

Benjamin Collins Brodie was born in 1817, and 
graduated at Oxford in 1838, after taking honours 
in mathematics. Some time later, he entered the 
laboratory of Prof. von Liebig, at Giessen; 
and in 1845, at the request of that distinguished 
chemist, he undertook, as he tells us, the analysis 
of certain waxes which were the results of the 
experiment of feeding bees on certain kinds of 
sugar. From this he was led to make an inves- 
tigation on the chemical nature of wax; and, in 
a masterly memoir communicated to the Royal 
Society in 1848, he published the results of his 
labours. But the theoretical aspect of chemical 
action was more attractive to him than investiga- 
tions of this kind, and his subsequent work 
flowed naturally from the paper on chemical 
change above mentioned. Ina communication to 
the Ashmolean Society at Oxford, ‘ On the Syn- 
thesis of the Chemical Elements,” he showed how 
the formation of hydrogen should be regarded as 
a true synthesis, and, later, pointed out that the 
“liberation” of hydrogen gives us no true con- 
ception of its nature. This idea furnished him 
with a key to the constitution of the alcohol 
radicles then newly isolated by Dr. Frankland. 

The protean transformations of certain elements 
such as carbon, sulphur, and phosphorus, in which 
one variety of matter appears metamorphosed 
into a substance of entirely different physical 
characters, were in turn the subject of his 
investigations. The object of the research on 
graphite—carbon—was to ascertain whether this 
difference of condition should be regarded as a 
purely physical or as a chemical difference of 
matter. Ifa chemical difference existed, different 
allotropic forms would exhibit different chemical 





| reactions, and not improbably combine with 





different combining weights. No fact of this 
nature was ascertained in the course of the 
enquiry ; but the results were nevertheless of the 
greatest importance. This work was carried on 
at Oxford, in which University Brodie was 
appointed Professor in 1855, and where, up to 
the time of his retirement in 1872, on account of 
failing health, he was actively employed in the 
prosecution of his researches. The investigation 
of the properties of oxygen as manifested in the 
per-oxides of hydrogen, the alkaline and barium 
per-oxides, led ultimately to the discovery of the 
remarkable per-oxides of organic acids, which 
opened up an altogether new branch of chemical 
research. For many years also he was occupied 
in the study of the action of electricity upon 
gases; and the memoir on this subject published 
in the Philosophical Transactions is a monument 
of ingenious and patient labour. 

‘*The Calculus of Chemical Operations,” of 
which the second part was read before the Royal 
Society in 1876, was his last original work, 
having been completed after he relinquished the 
professorial chair at Oxford. It is a mathe- 
matical exposition and elaboration of the funda- 
mental idea announced nearly thirty years before, 
that the particles of an element are themselves 
not simple but compound, being groups capable 
of re-arrangement and redistribution. From 
first to last his work is a development of this 
view, not in any sense by mere theorising, but by 
careful and conscientious experimentation; and to 
it we undoubtedly owe in large measure our con- 
ceptions of the molecular constitution of com 
pound and elementary matter. 

We have spoken only of his published con- 
tributions to scientific knowledge, but by his 
personal influence and exertions he helped 
largely in the diffusion of scientific study. In 
1859 and 1866 he was President of the Chemical 
Society, and during his professoriate in Oxford 
the new laboratories in the University Museum 
were opened. Such buildings, with their con- 
venient appliances and helps to study, were before 
that time unknown in this country. But Prof 
Brodie claimed for scientific studies the highest 
rank as instruments of education, and by his own 
treatment and example sought to maintain this 
position for them. His pupils will well remem- 
ber the clearness and enthusiasm with which he 
taught, and his kindly good-will and sympathy 
with the difficulties of a student will by many be 
recalled with gratitude and affection. He died 
at Torquay on the 24th ult. W. W. FISHER. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


On November 13 a paper was read before the 
Physical Society by Mr. R. H. M. Bosanquet 
on the beats of mistuned consonances of the 
form h:1. The paper represents the results of 
the first investigations carried out in the new 
laboratory at St. John’s College, Oxford. The 
object of the investigation was to clear up 8 
far as possible the difficulties embodied in aa 
important paper of Koenig, in which views are 
advocated directly controverting those of Helm- 
holtz on many points, and supported by 4 
detailed series of experiments. The present 
paper begins with a résumé of the history of the 
various points at issue, and proceeds with 4 
discussion of the cases in which Ohm’s law and 
the hypothesis of resultant forms are respect- 
ively applicable. An account is then given 0 
the apparatus by which the notes required were 
produced and maintained, for as long 4% 
requisite, without requiring any attention. 
The experiments are then described, and theif 
result formulated in the following general 
law:—When the beats of a mistuned cov- 
sonance of the form h:1 are cleared of the 
beats arising from the harmonics, the remaln- 
ing beats consist of variations of intensity of the 
lower note of the pair. From this law a theory 
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is deduced which shows that the beats in 
question arise out of interference of the lower 
notes with the beat-notes of Koenig, or first and 
higher difference-tones of Helmholtz, which 
are identified with those beat-notes. An in- 
vestigation follows into the objective or sub- 
‘ective nature of these phenomena; the con- 
ditions under which resonators can be employed 
for this investigation are examined; and itis | 
found that the beats and beat-notes in question 
are all subjective. A mathematical investiga- 
tion of the origin of the beat-notes or difference- 
tones is then given, from which it appears that 
the higher difference-tones originate directly 
from the primary notes, and not, as has been 
generally supposed, by reaction of the lower 
difference-tones on other notes present. This 
removes the principal objection of Koenig to the 
view which regards beat-notes as difference- 
tones—viz., that the higher beat-notes are 
strongest when the lower ones are evanescent. 
The theory of pendulum curves in the cases in 
question 1s then examined, and the bearing of 
the appearances seen in such curves on the 
preceding theory is explained. This part is 
illustrated by sheets of curves drawn by 
Donkin’s harmonograph. 


Anthropological Society of France.—The last 
part of the Bulletins of this society, which has 
recently been issued, contains a variety of 
interesting papers read before the Parisian 
anthropologists in the spring of this year. 
The concluding paper describes some pre- 
historic crania obtained from the Rio Negro 
by M. Moreno. They were dug up in ancient 
cemeteries, and represent races which had 
become extinct before the Spanish conquest. 
The most ancient race in this part of South 
America is believed to have lived during the 
Glacial period in Patagonia, but that period 
was probably of later date than the Ice-age 
inthis country. ‘The oldest race was followed 
by a people having skulls of the Neanderthal 
type, and these by a race with very prognathous 
faces, which, in turn, were succeeded by the 
Aymara type. The last number of the Mevue 
@ Anthropologie contains a memoir of Dr. Broca, 
accompanied by an excellent photograph. 
On Broca’s death the editorship passed iuto the 
hands of his colleague, Dr. Topinard. 


Mr. E. J. Lowe, F.R.S., who for the last 
forty years has carried on a regular series of 
meteorological observations at Highfield, near 
Nottingham, has recently purchased the Shire- 
newton estate, near Chepstow, and has gener- 
ously offered to present the whole of his 
valuable collection of meteorological instru- 
ments, together with his books and papers, 
towards the establishment of a permanent 
Bristol Channel Observatory, for which he also 
offers to give the site, together with such stone 











and lime as may be required for the erection of 
the necessary buildings, provided a sufficient 
sum can be raised in the district to build the 
same, and to provide a small endowment 
towards the maintenance of a limited staff of 
assistants, who would, in the first instance, be 
under his gratuitous guidance and supervision. 
The site has been approved by the Meteorologi- 
tal Department of the Treasury ; and commuui- 
cations may be addressed to Christopher J. 
Thomas, Esq., Drayton Lodge, Redland, Bristol. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


yo Tecent number of the Géttingische gelehrte 
Jwzegen, Dr. Deecke subjects the newly found 


truscan inscriptions published by Fabretti and | 


amurrini to a minute and exhaustive exami- 
uation, The phonetic peculiarities of the lan- 
eee as exemplified in them are carefully | 
— and the additions made by them to 
a nowledge of Etruscan phonology, grammar 
Vocabulary are pointed out. Among these 
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we may notice the change of iuitial / (71) into h, 
of ¢ into z after a nasal, and of z (from s) into r, 
which seems due to Italian influence. Dr. 


| Deecke mentions the Placidian gloss discovered 


by Liwe: ‘‘ nartheterem: auspice(m) Tuscum,” 
with which he compares the netsvis ‘‘ haruspex ” 
of the bilingual inscription of Pisaurum; and he 
translates eisneve eprthneve mastrevc, *‘ et fuit 
sacerdos et Porsena et magister.” As was first 
pointed out in the AcapEmy, Porsena is the 
Latinised form of the Etruscan purtsvana, or 
‘* chief magistrate,” and Dr. Deecke refers eisnev 
to the Etruscan eis or ais, ‘‘ god.” Mastrev must 
be connected with Mastarna, the Etruscan title 
of Servius Tullius, the companion-in-arms of 
Kaile Vipna or Caeles Vibenna. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Ro yau Socrety oF Lirerature.—( Wednesday, 
Nov. 24.) 

CHARLES CiaRK, Esq., Q.C., V.-P., in the Chair. 
—Mr. F. G. Fleay read a paper entitled ‘* The 
Living Key to English Spelling Reform now found 
in History and Etymology.” The object of Mr. 
Fleay’s paper was to show that the objections to 
spelling reform are principally founded on an exag- 
gerated estimate of the amount of change required. 
‘This exaggeration has been caused by the revolu- 
tionary proposals of the leading reformers, who 
neglected the history of our language and the 
etymological basis of its orthography in favour of 
philosophical completeness. Mr. Fleay, on the 
other hand, proposed a scheme which was 
developed in two forms ; one, perfectly phonetic, 
for educational purposes ; the other, differing from 
this only in dropping the use of the accents and the 
one new type required in the former. He showed 
that, even in the vowel sounds, not one-tenth 
would need alteration, while, in the case of the 
consonants, the alteration required would, of course, 
be much less. 


Socrery or ANTIQUARIES.—( Thursday, Nov. 25.) 


EpwWIN FRESHFIELD, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. John Evans gave the society an account of 
the proceedings of the Prehistoric Congress at 
Lisbon on September 20. The chief work done 
was the exploration of kitchen middens on the 
banks of the Tagus at Mugem, near Santarem. 
At the bottom of ten or fifteen feet of remains 
interments in a contracted position were found. 
An} excursion was also made to investigate 
the existence of man in Tertiary times. ‘The 
soil examined was of the Miocene period, when 
the hipparion was the only representative of the 
horse. Flints were found; but it was doubtful 
whether those which had more than one bulb of 
percussion were of the same age as the stratum in 
which they were found, and Mr. Evans had some 
doubts about the geological antiquity of the beds ; 
others, however, were convinced. Mr. Evans also 
referred to the similarity of some flint and bronze 
implements which he had seen in the Lisbon 
Museum to types found in Ireland, as bearing on 
the tradition of Ireland having been colonised from 
Spain.—Mr, Fortnum exhibited a diamond signet- 
ring, which was engraved with the arms of England 
between a monogram of H. and M., andan R. He 
quoted the entry of the payment by Charles I. to 


| a lapidary for engraving such a stone, and a passage 
| in 'Tavernier’s travels, stating that he showed a 


similar ring to the Shah of Persia. Subsequently 
a ring was in the possession of David Stuart, Earl 
of Buchan, who died in 1829, which was attributed 
to Mary Queen of Scots, the crossbar on the M. 
having been disregarded. Cardinal Wiseman is 
also said to have had a signet of the same Queen, 
which was, perhaps, the above-mentioned ring 
purchased by the Cardinal at the Karl's death. 
Recently Mr. Fortnum purchased the stone, which 
he exhibited, from among the objects reserved at 
the sale of the Duke of Brunswick’s collection, and 
found that the device tallied with glass copies of 
that formerly in the possession of the Karl of 
Buchan. He showed that it was erroneously at- 
tributed to Mary Queen of Scots, and must, in fact, 


| have been that made for Queen Henrietta Maria.— 


Impressions of other engraved diamonds were also 
exhibited to the society. —The Rev. F, E, Warren 





gave a descripticn, palaeographic and liturgical, of 
the celebrated Stowe Missal, in the possession of the 
Karl of Ashburnham. He disagreed with Dr. Todd’s 
assignment of it to the sixth century, and thought 
that the ninth was nearer the mark. The contents 
show that the Roman canon was introduced into 
Ireland in the ninth century ; but the service still 
showed some intermixture of earlier liturgies.— 
Mr, Albert Hartshorne exhibited a drawing of the 
stone effigy of Peter de Grandison in the Lady 
Chapel of Hereford Cathedral, clothed in the cyclas, 
an unusual garment,— The tapestry from St. 
Mary’s Hall, Coventry, which represents saints 
and angels, and a king and queen and their Court, 
probably Henry VI., was exhibited in the Library, 
It was fully described by Mr. Scharf in Archaeo- 
logia, Xxxvi. 


FINE ART. 


Monuments de l’ Art antique. Publiés sous 
la Direction de M.fO. Rayet. 1°* Livraison. 
(Paris : Quantin.) 

Tue French school of classical archaeology in 
the present day has distinguished itself by its 
researches in matters of historical, political, 
and social importance. It counts in its ranks 
men of the highest reputation, with others 
whose services give every promise of a similar 
distinction ultimately. In this field of study M. 
Rayet has already earned great praise. But the 
French school includes at the same time some 
who have devoted themselves conspicuously to 
the subject of ancient art, and among them 
also M. Rayet takes a place. He ought to 
stand well in it from the merits of the work 
now being issued under his direction, and, up 
to now, mostly written by himself. 

In the first place it is obvious that the 
perfection of photogravure with which the 
plates have been executed has not been 
attained without the greatest care and pains 
on the part of M. Rayet. Better reproduc- 
tions of ancient art could hardly be imagined ; 
and thus, in contrast to the usual illustrations 
of books on this subject, where the reader is 
puzzled to find anything corresponding to the 
eloquence of the text, we have here illustra- 
tions that to a great extent speak for them- 
selves. In such cases there is, no doubt, 
a temptation to let them do most of the 
speaking. But that is a mistake into which 
M. Rayet does not fall. He speaks both for 
them and of them, within carefully calculated 
limits, such as neither by extent alarm the 
lover of ancient beauty nor offend by narrow- 
ness the specialist. Of course the specialist 
is never really satisfied, but there is no par- 
ticular reason for him to complain of M. 
Rayet. He might, perhaps, join with the 
lover of artistic beauty in condemning the 
opinion that the Paris metope from Olympia 
with Herakles and the Bull of Marathon is 
not inferior to even the best of the metopes 
from the Parthenon. That is surely a judg- 
ment which can never be upheld. Or, again, 
when he is describing the east pediment of 
the Parthenon, and, without argument, accepts 
as Iris the figure usually so named, M. Rayet 
must admit that her attitude, when compared 
with figures on vases, is entirely the attitude 
of astonishment and of a person escaping 
from the scene of astonishment. In no way 
can that suit Iris. 

Two of the plates represent bronzes found 
at Herculaneum. M. Rayet believes them to 
be Greek originals of the end of the fifth 
century 3.c. which had been transported to 
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Herculaneum. The natural opinion would 
be that they are the work of a Greek sculptor 
living in Roman times ; and, if the style of art 
does not in every respect conform to what is 
now known of the art in those days, we 
might hope to live and learn more about it. 
But to have recourse to the idea of transpor- 
tation from Greece is a proceeding which 
could only be justified by very marked features 
of style, which the statues do not possess. 

The terra-cotta statuettes of Tanagra have 
exercised a singular fascination in France, 
and it is not surprising to find some of them 
in the present publication; indeed, they are 
always welcome when accompanied by ex- 
planations and discussions such as those which 
turn on the group in pl. 13 as a possible 
representation of the Aatagousa of Praxiteles. 
M. Heuzey had proposed this explanation, 
but M. Rayet rebels against it, not without 
urging good reasons. Curiously, there has 
since been made a new and daring conjecture, 
that Katagousa is to be derived from xaréyeww 
with the sense of “to spin.” Thus, the 
Aatagousa becomes a “ spinnendes Miidchen ” 
(Loescheke, Archdologische Zeitung, 1880, p. 
102). While speaking of terra-cottas, we may 
call attention to the exceedingly interesting 
archaic relief representing a funeral scene. It 
is the property of M. Rayet. Lastly, it is to 
be added that two plates are devoted to 
Egyptian art, with text by M. Maspero. 

A. 8. Mugray. 








REMBRANDT. 
Paris: Nov. 26, 1880, 

T am anxious to inform you of the publication 
of L’ Quvrecomplet de Rembrandt, described, with 
commentary, by M. Charles Blanc, and com- 
prising a reproduction of all the known en- 
gravings of the master. These reproductions 
have been executed by M. Firmin Delangle, by 
a new process of heliographic engraving, from 
special clichés provided by M. Fillon. ‘The pub- 
lisher is M. A. Quantin, the successor to the 
printing business of M. J. Claye, whose name 
is well known to all interested in typography 
as a fine art. 

I do not propose here to criticise the work of 
Rembrandt. ‘That task has already been re- 
peatedly performed in the ACADEMY, and 
doubtless my fellow-contributors will return to 
the subject in your columns. I would only call 
attention to the excellence and utility of this 
work, which is producing a deep impression of 
mingled surprise and admiration in I'rance. 

1 do not know wherein the novelty of M. 
Delangle’s process consists, but he lays great 
stress on the tact that the proofs are absolutely 
iree from all retouching. ‘The result is that 
they are not in every case pleasing to the 
eye, because Rembrandt was « skilful 
printer as well as an inimitable etcher. 
Uften what are called in l’rench ‘les travaux ” 
—i.c., the special work produced on the varnish 
of the copper by the direction or force of the 
strokes ot the etching needle, or on the copper 
itself by the strokes of the etching-needle or 
the burin—are concealed under the ink for the 
purpose of obtaining a more vigorous or more 
velvety effect. This is admirable in the original, 
because the mind supplies what the eyes do not 
discern. but it is au insurmountable difliculty 
in the photographic cliché, and in M. Delangle’s 
proot there are sometimes grays where there 
should have been blacks. However, setting aside 
this defect, to which the student quickly becomes 
accustomed, we may assure ourselves that all 
Rembrandt’s points have been respected, and 
that we haye before our eyes a reproduction 





of the originals available for purposes of minute 
research. This work is in some degree a classic. 
It furnishes abundant suggestions. It is for 
this reason that we regard it in France as an 
instrument of the highest value for public 
instruction, and that it is likely to take its 
place in our school libraries as well as on the 
shelves of our amateurs. The price is low, 
considering the explanatory text by M. Charles 
Blanc, which is interesting and amusing to 
read, and the catalogue, which likewise gives 
the numbers of all preceding catalogues—those 
of Gersaint, Claussin, Wilson, Bartsch, &c. It 
presents the series of 351 plates accepted by 
M. Charles Blanc as due to Rembrandt, or re- 
touched by him, or at least executed before his 
eyes by his pupils. The compilers have managed 
to bring together all that was most curious or 
unique in tue collections of Europe, whether 
public or private. M. Charles Blanc has added 
to his descriptions the chief prices recently 
fetched at the l'irmin-Didot sale. The larger 
pieces are in a separate album, so that the 
margin may correspond to the size of the copper. 
The rest are contained in two folio volumes. 
The proofs are numbered, which enables the 
student to find, without the least delay, the 
classification adopted by M. Charles Blanc, 
after making trial of another, whether that 
of the earlier catalogues or the classification in 
chronological order. 

I adopted the former system as soon as I had 
the work in my hands, and it is in accordance 
with this system that one can understand the 
peculiar utility of the publication before us 
from the point of view of the ultimate criticism 
and understanding of the master’s work. His 
private life may be read as we read a book. We 
can enter his studio. He is in some sort at 
your side, saying, ‘‘ This is mine, and that is not 
mine,” I regretted my inability to pay a visit 
to London when the Burlington /ine Arts Club 
organised that exhibition which will ever entitle 
it to respect in the history of modern icono- 
graphic criticism. I received the catalogue, and 
Mr. Seymour Haden did me the honour to send 
me his notes, which he has recently given to the 
world in a French translation in the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts, But on many points I was 
still in doubt. Rembrandt gave me my 
earliest lessons in art in my youth. To his 
etchings I attribute my first emotions as an 
amateur, about 1856, at the Print Room in 
Paris, and in 1862, under the venerable Mr. 
Carpenter, at the British Museum. But since 
then I have studied many other things, and 
the rigorous classification did not present itselt 
to my mind with its sovereign lucidity, despite 
all the efforts of my memory. This time, how- 
ever, even in presence of these plates, which 
have no pretension to offer the inimitable 
beauty of choice proofs, but which faithfully 
translate their character and accidents, all the 
emotions of my youth return; I read in the 
heart and the brain of that mighty genius, and 
I feel greater confidence than ever in the 
destinies of the art which, from Rome or 
Florence to Amsterdam, from mediaeval and 
eighteenth-century France to England, has 
assumed so many different forms aud fixed so 
many permanent traits of human form and 
human passion. 

One of the immediate results will be to 
eliminate from this marvellous life-work so many 
doubtful or worthless pieces which were only 
attributed to Rembrandt by tradition, or by the 
collector’s desire to possess rare examples at all 
costs. The work will gain in power, in brilliance, 
in nobility. Whichare these pieces? I imagine 
that there is great room for discussion. Mr. 
Seymour Haden has pointed out some with the 
twofold authority ot a sagacious amateur and a 
distinguished etcher. He has left some things 
unsaid, and objections may be urged against 
him. But the dispute opened between a small 





number of elect persons who have these pieces 
in their possession, or who have leisure to seek 
them out and study and compare them in 
private or public collections, suddenly becomes 
formidable—it is everybody. Heads of house- 
holds in their homes, and professors in their 
schools, will now be able to initiate their children 
or their pupils, without formality, into one of 
the most far-reaching forms of art. The academic 
ideal, which admits instruction only by means 
of the decorative works of the Italian schools, is 
grievously threatened by this truly democratic 
revelation. No master of any period has al- 
lotted such an important part to the individual, 
to personality. The Hundred Guilder Print isa 
masterpiece, not only by the originality of the 
arrangement, the forcible chiaroscuro, the 
accuracy of the drawing; it leaves an inefface- 
able impression on the memory before all by 
the variety of the intellectual and moral types 
which it brings before us, by the attention so 
peculiarly human in its diversity of the spec- 
tators of the scene, filled by the commanding 
figure of Jesus Christ. Pu. Burry. 








EXHIBITIONS. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS.—WINTER 
EXHIBITION, 


“ART at its lowest ebb” would not bo an incor- 
rect description of the great mass of the pictures 
here; yet, as compared with previous exhibi- 
tions in this gallery, there are one or two 
encouraging symptoms. The mania for por. 
traying misshapen kittens has abated, and 
there are not more than two pictures of children 
sucking their thumbs. The “ British Artists” 
have been at the seaside, and the ocean 
figures largely in the catalogue. We cannot 
say that the sea pictures present many features 
of interest. M. Gustave de Bréanski’s Makiny 
Sor Harbour—Coast of Dorset (45) has, however, 
a carefully studied and truthful foreground of 
turbid waves. The seain the middle-distance 
is rather spotty, but the sky is good. Mr. 
Edward Elliot’s picture of Southwold Harbour 
(202) is sober and harmonious in colouring; 
and Mr. E. Ellis’s Z'he Raft — Barmouth, 
North Wales (503), like his other recent 
Barmouth pictures, is original and powerful, 
but somewhat eccentric in colour. The swirl of 
the water is maryellously given. One of the 
best landscapes in this exhibition is by this 
painter, Zhe Haunt of the Wild Fowi (109). 
‘he scene is a wild Welsh moor, with bulrush- 
margined pools in the foreground and mountains 
in the distance. The difficult piece of fore- 
ground, and the peculiar light on the stagnant 
pools, are admirably given, and, but for the un- 
natural blackness ot the nearer of the distant hills, 
we should be inclined to reckon this landscape 
a considerable success. In the smaller picture 
by Mr. Ellis of the same scene, A Wintry Gleam — 
North Wales (282), we have a singularly truthful 
representation of the chilly light of a stormy 
winter afternoon. These pictures appear to us 
to indicate imaginative power as well as con- 
siderable technical skill. Among other land- 
scapes we should mention a clever study by 
Mr. Leopold Rivers, entitled On Homewood 
Common (465) ; a pleasant water-colour sketch 
of Ponte Guribaldi, Chiogyia, near Venice (794), 
by Mr. James K. Grace ; and a very elaborately 
finished and, in many respects, excellent water- 
colour, by Mr. W. H. Pike, Aynance Cove, 
Lizard, Cornwall (717). Mr. Pike’s rocks are 
better drawn than his sheep, which are indeed 
rather strange animals. Mr. Wyke Bayliss 
sends several of his cathedral interiors, less 
“woolly ” and more firmly painted than usual. 
Turning to figure subjects, we may notice Mr. 
W. Dendy Sadler’s Great Expectations (123)—m 
which his well-known quaint fisherman-model 
re-appears—and his humorous monastic figures, 
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Brother Francis, the Monastery Cellarman (295), 
and Brother Ambrose, the Monastery Gardener 
(471). There is a well-painted study of A 
Spanish Beggar Girl (59) by Mr. A. Collins, 
and a cleverly drawn figure, by Mr. James 
Collinson, entitled Meagre Fare (158). Mr. 
James Hayllar has two of his spirited and 
characteristic heads, each entitled A Sketch (895 
and 900). 











NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A REPORT on the condition of industrial art 
in France, England, and Belgium has been 


| drawn up and published by Prince Baldassare 


Odescalchi and Cavaliere Raffaele Erculei. 
South Kensington Museum appears to have 
yery favourably impressed its latest critics. 


Untit further notice, the public will be 
admitted to the National Gallery after twelve 
o'clock on students’ days(Thursdays and Fridays) 
on payment of an entrance fee of sixpence. The 
new regulation came into force on the Ist inst. 


AN engraving of Sir Noel Paton’s effective 
picture, Lua in Tenebris, which has been at- 
tracting so much attention in Edinburgh during 
the last two months, will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Hugh Paton and Sons. 


THERE has recently been sold in London a 
drawing possessing some interest, because of 
the name with which it is signed and the history 
that attaches to it. The name is that of Louis- 
Philippe, and the history, as given in the 
Evéenement, is as follows:—In 1845 Louis- 
Philippe commissioned Couder to paint a picture 
of vast size representing the Federation of 
1790, to be hung at Versailles. Couder at once 
set to work, but did not think of submitting a 
preliminary sketch to the King. When the 
picture was far advanced the King went to see 
it, and, to the artist’s dismay, coolly remarked, 
“Your picture is very striking, M. Couder, but 
it is not the Federation of 1790. You have 
been deceived in your epoch. The minority 
was not mistress of the Revolution in 1790. 
I was there—saw the whole scene, and it was 
not at all like this. I must tell you frankly 
that you must begin your whole work over again.” 
The artist, of course, was in despair, for the 
picture was nearly finished. He got several 
art authorities and M. de Montalivet to inter- 
cede, but the King would not give way. He 
demanded another picture, and, inviting the 
artist to breakfast, showed him a sketch he had 
made from memory of the event. It is this 
sketch that has now been sold. It must be 
added that the price fixed for the painting had 
been 25,000 frs., and this Louis-Philippe paid 
for the rejected work, agreeing to pay the same 
for another picture painted according to his own 
design. ‘It is a dear bargain,” he remarked ; 
“but I owe it to history.” 


Sim Henry Cotz, K.C.B., has published, in 
the form of a pamphlet, some important Obser- 
vations on the South Kensington Estate, the Prop- 
erty of Her Majesty's Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851, addressed in a letter to the 
Prince of Wales as President of the Commis- 
Sioners, Since 1876 a correspondence has been 
Protracted between the Commissioners and the 
Government relating to the proposals of the 
former to erect a scientific museum, and lease 
and sell to the latter certain portions of their 
Property, including the Horticultural Gardens. 
the termination of this correspondence by the 
inal rejection by the Government of the proposals 
ot the Commissioners is the occasion of Sir H. 
Cole's ** Observations,’ which embody the 
following scheme :—(1) The Commissioners to 
wake a free gift to the Government of all the 
land (value about £1,000,000) on the South 

€usington Estate which is not already leased 
appropriated. (2) ‘he Commissioners to re- 
main trustees of the whole estate, reserying in 
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their own hands only the northern por‘ion, on 
which the Royal Albert Hall stands, with an 
income of about £6,500 a-year, and leasing to 
the Government the whole of the main square 
not yet sold to the Government—i.c., the Horti- 
cultural Gardens, galleries, arcades, &c.—at a 
peppercorn rental for 999 years. Sir H. Cole 
further suggests that the gardens should be 
placed under the Kew Gardens administration, 
and opened to the public at low fees (the society 
being allowed to hold a limited number of 
exhibitions), the removal of the National Por- 
trait Gallery at once to safe galleries on the 
west side, the erection of a Patent Museum, 
and the utilising of the arcades for a Gallery of 
Casts of Classical Art. Sir H. Cole concludes 
with these words :— 


“If these suggestions were adopted, the whole of 
the estate might speedily be put into good order, 
which is much needed, and be administered on a 
simple and responsible system. The public and 
students would have the enjoyment of the gardens 
until the wants of science and art called for any 
other use of them. Even the Royal Horticultural 
Society would be benefited, being relieved of re- 
sponsibilities which it cannot fulfil. All bargaining 
and competition between the Government and 
H.M, Commissioners for this or that object to pro- 
mote science and art would cease. Parliament 
would have the satisfaction of obtaining an in- 
dividual control over the annual expenditure at 
South Kensington, H.M. Commissioners would 
only surrender the power of dealing with a portion 
of the land, while your Royal Highness as Pre- 
sident would have the satisfaction of reporting to 
the Queen that the Prince Consort's great object 
in obtaining the land for buildings to promote 
science and art applied to productive industry had 
been finally secured for all time.” 


TuE Building News of last week publishes 
Sir Edmund Beckett’s design for the new west 
front of St. Albans Abbey. We are told that 
it isin the ‘‘ early decorated style,” but it has 
at least the merit of carrying its century very 
plainly written upon it. The only mistake a 
future critic is likely to make about its date is to 
put it at 1840 instead of 1880. Nothing of the 
old front is to be retained except part of the door- 
ways. The fifteenth-century window, which, 
although not a work of a high class, was at 
least designed with some architectural know- 
ledge, and contributed largely to the dignity of 
the nave, is replaced by a clumsily designed 
‘‘ geometrical ” window inspired largely by Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s east window at Doncaster. The 
effect of this will be to depress the nave as much 
as the old one raised it. The wings have no 
windows, and are covered with blank arcades, 
which we should not have discovered to be in 
the ‘early geometrical style” if we had not 
been told it. But the crowning bungle is in the 
gables which surmount the entrances, especially 
in those at the sides. It is unfortunate that so 
important a building as St. Albans Abbey 
should be sacrificed to the whim of an obstinate 
amateur ; but the execution of his design at his 
own expense will be his most appropriate 
punishment, and the next generation will judge 
of the wisdom of those who haye vainly 
attempted to stop him. 


THE Manchester Society of Women Painters 
have this week had a small but interesting 
exhibition of pictures by the members and asso- 
ciates. Miss Isabel Dacre and Miss Annie 
Robinson were each represented by “ amazonian 
work,” while the graceful fancies of Miss E. 
Gertrude Thomson were couspicuous in an 
exhibition which was notable not only for the 
quality of the work but for the variety of style 
and subject. Examples of portrait, landscape, 
genre, the nude figure, flower, and decorative 

ainting show that the “women artists” of 
eoceater have taken to art seriously. We 
wish them success. 


WE learn from the Scotsman that a ‘ cran- 


nog,” or lake dwelling, similar to that which 
was lately opened up at Lochba, has just been 
discovered on the farm of Mid Buiston, in the 
neighbourhood of Kilmarnock. The locality is 
in the centre of a meadow which forms the 
basin of what is set down in an old map as 
Buiston Loch, the waters of which were drained 
off many years ago. The surface of the crannog 
has now and again been disturbed by the farm- 
ing operations, and part of the horizontal beams 
removed, but it was found impossible to plough 
or drain it on account of the obstacles met with. 
The presence of the old morticed beams in the 
stackyard first called attention to the matter, 
and on Saturday Dr. Munro, a local archaeolo- 
gist, made an examination of the spot, which 
showed conclusively the remains of an import- 
ant lake dwelling. Excavations will probably 
be at once entered upon with a view to the 
discovery of relics. 

THE competition for decorating the Place de 
la hépublique at Paris has not been a decided 
success. J orty artists contributed designs in 
accordance with the programme is:ued by the 
Municipal Council, but the prix d’exécution were 
not awarded. Some premiums were, however, 
allotted. 

M. ApRIEN Dvusovucnii, the well-known 
founder of the Fine Art School of Limoges, and 
the princely benefactor of the museum of that 
town, to which he has presented one of the 
finest collections of ceramic art in Europe, 
including both the Jacquemart and Gasnault 
collections, has been made an Officer of the 
Legion of Honour. The school is to be adopted 
by the State. 

Tue Troyon Prize, instituted by the mother 
of the great landscapist, will be awarded by the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts next year. The sub- 
ject set is ‘‘The Return of the Flocks in the 
Evening.” Last year this prize, which is 
biennial, produced a rather brilliant display of 
talent among young landscape-painters. 


TuE sale of the Bressant collection caused a 
little more animation than has prevailed of late 
at the Hotel Drouot. M. Bressant was an ex- 
member of the Comédie Francaise, and most of 
the principal members of that body, together 
with a number of notable persons of all kinds, 
attended his sale. The prices fetched, though 
not very high, were better than have been 
realised of late. The principal buyer was M. 
Worms, of the Comédie Francaise, 


Tue distinguished Russian painter, V. V. 
Vereshchagin, is at present living in the little 
Bulgarian town of EKtropol, at the foot of the 
Balkans, and is engaged in making studies for 
a new series of pictures illustrating episodes of 
the late Russo-Turkish War. Another Russian 
artist, I. K. Aivazovski, intends exhibiting 
shortly in St. Petersburg a collection of about 
twenty paintings executed by him within the 
last two or three years. Among the large s 
and most interesting of these are 7'he Discovery 
of America, The Mutiny on Board the Santa 
Maria, &c., representing scenes from the life of 
Columbus. A landscape by A. I. Kuindja, 
Night on the Dnieper, uow on exhibition at Sz. 
Petersburg, is attracting much attention in tha; 
city. 

A PAINTING likely to create some sensation at 
the next Salon is being painted by M. Gustave 
Jacquet. La France légitimiste is symboli-ed 
under the form of a woman of heroic moul'|, 
who is seen issuing from the mouth of a cannon, 
On her head she wears a casque with a wh:te 
plume, while in her hand she bears a standard 
with /leurs-de-lys. The painting is said to be 
very powerful and graceful, and it will be 
remembered that M. Jacquet has already gained 
fame by his pictures of La Méditation, La 
premiere Arrivée, and La Meunet. 





In the last Gazette des Beaux-Arts Charles 
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Blane finishes his instructive articles on 
bookbinding, one of the chapters in his com- 
prehensive history of the decorative arts. M. 
Louis Gonse, in a tenth article, at last finishes 
his elaborate study of Fromentin as a painter 
and a writer. He accords Fromentin a high 
position as a writer, for he ranks him with 
George Sand, Théophile Gautier, Mérimée, and 
Renan, ‘‘parmi les plus purs écrivains de 
prose de la génération qui disparait.” Another 
interesting article is a short sketch by Champ- 
fleury of the personitications of the old romance 
of Reinhart Fuchs in the decoration of religious 
monuments. The subject principally treated, 
however, is not Renard the Fox, but an old 
German poem called ‘‘The Wolf at School” 
(Von dem Wolf und sinem Wip). This subject 
of the Wolf at School is to be found carved 
over the door of the choir at Freiburg, and also, 
strange to say, at the church of St. Paul at 
Rome. The other articles of the number are a 
long notice of the metal exhibition at the Union 
Centrale, and a review by M. Louis Gonse of 
Rembrandt’s engraved work, described and 
annotated by Charles Blanc. 

Tue Lyons Société des Amis des Arts will 
open its exhibition in the first fortnight of 
January 1881. A statue of Amp¢re is to be set 
up on the Place Henri iV., and a statue to 
Pierre Dupont in the Parc de la Téte-d’Or, at 
Lyons. A monument is to be erected to Gus- 
tave Flaubert at Rouen, in the form of a drink- 
ing fountain surmounted by a bust of the 
novelist, and a subscription has been opened 
for the erection of a monument to Garibaldi at 
Nice. The museum containing the collection 
of works of art bequeathed by Mdme. Trimolet 
to the city of Dijon was opened on October 31. 


In the November number of the Ltevue des 
Arts Décoratifs M. Eugtne Fontenay continues 
his critical survey of the works of industrial art 
now exhibited by the Union Centrale at the 
Palais de l’Industrie. This instalment is upon 
silver. 





THE STAGE. 
Tux author of the new Criterion comedy is 
wanting absolutely in esprit de suite, which is 
remarkable in a German, though it might not 
be in Mr. Albery. But there is another thing 
in the comedy—a quality and not a defect—and 
which comes naturally to Mr. Albery and 
rarely to the Teuton. It is the quality of wit, 
of which there is a sufficient quantity in the 
curious, the disjointed but, withal, the enter- 
taining production that has taken the place of 
Betsy. To tell the story of the new piece in any 
considerable detail would be a waste of time 
and effort. It has very little story, and, more- 
over, the little that it has is pretty sure to be 
forgotten the morning after we have seen the 
play ; but it presents an adroit combination of 
laughable characters ; it has sharp sayings, and 
it is well acted. Mr. Albery, as we hinted 
above, has adapted it from the German, and 
the stupid and trivial title which it bears is, we 
believe, a literal translation; but in the main 
the adaptation has, we are sure, been very free, 
and much of what proves most amusing to the 
English playgoer is, we doubt not, the ingenious 
addition of author or of actor. ‘The piece deals 
with the adventures of an_ eccentric party 
staying at an inn in the Lake district. Of these 
persons, one—Sir Garroway Fawne, “an idler” 
—is played by Mr. Charles Wyndham, who 
fulfils his usual function of giving vivacity aud 
amusement to the scenes in which he joins. 
The character he plays is nothing if not em- 
phatic, and to be emphatic he must deal in oaths 
andexpletives. Mr. Wyndham has the singular 


gift of swearing inoffensively, and greatly to 
the furtherance of the business of the play. 
He can dispose of the most difficult matters 
with an oath or an exclamation, after which he 





has a habit of snatching up his coat tails, turn- 
ing on his heel, and making as if to depart. 
But he does not depart; or, if he does, it is not 
for long, for without him the play might wax 
a trifle dull. Mr. H. Standing, though he plays 
his part of Percival Gay, an artist, in workman- 
like fashion, does not impart particular indi- 
viduality to the character. Mr. Beerbohm ‘lree, 
on the other hand, in representing one Scott 
Ramsay, an author, has cleverly adapted 
Punch's satirical representation of Mr. Postle- 
thwaite, the critic of society, or the versifier of 
drawing-rooms. ‘This gentleman may probably 
be seen wearing a scarf of ‘‘ noble red ”’—*‘ of the 
red in which Beatrice first charmed the eyes of 
Dante.” Perhaps he may be lank and loose of 
limb, and twisting, eel-like, and with clenched 
hands expressing his adoration of beauty. His 
devotion is for tloral as well as human beauty, 
and, beginning with a lily, he ends with a sun- 
flower. Mr. Beerbohm ‘[ree gives very enter- 
taining expression to this order of character, 
which is not rare just now among those who 
are occupied with literature and art chiefly in 
aesthetic drawing-rooms—the writers who sel- 
dom write, and the painters who seldom paint. 
The inn-landlord in the new piece is played 
by Mr. W. J. Hill with quiet self-possession. 
The part of the amiable aud not strong-willed 
host is suited to the personality of the artist ; 
but it is a mistake to see in his excellent per- 
formance of it any really rare perfection of art. 
Mrs. John Wood acts the landlady, a piquante, 
not to say sour, being, whose sense of propriety 
is too continually shocked, and whose most 
respectable utterances have a way of becoming 
strangely suggestive. The Palais Royal element 
of the new Criterion comedy is given to Mrs. 
Wood. She deals with it with a light hand, 
and without offence. The only remaining char- 
acters of much interest are a young town 
beauty, played by Miss Mary Rorke—and whom 
he of the sunflowers and lilies most justifiably 
admires, whether she shares his aesthetic en- 
thusiasms or whether she does not—and a rustic 
maiden, the landlord’s niece, played by Miss 
Eastlake. Miss Eastlake makes, in this new 
piece, her re-appearance on the London stage, 
after an absence, if we are rightly instructed, 
of twelve or eighteen months. We are very 
glad that so excellent an ingénue, with so much 
in her favour in all ways, is with us again. 
Miss Eastlake plays invariably with discrezion, 
grace, intelligence; and though her part in the 
new piece is by no means a great one, it is 
played completely, so that it justifies the beliet 
that the actress has more tu give us. Miss 
Mary Rorke, as Dagmar, looks like a very 
beautiful Greuze, with the pretty gestures of a 
Fragonard. 


TuE health of Mr. Sothern continues very 
bad, we are surry to hear. His daughter, Miss 
Eva Sothern, is taking to the stage, and made 
her first appearance last week at a theatrical 
matinée. 


Miss ELLEN Terry is at Brighton, resting 
after her long provincial tour. 


Mr. and Mrs. BANnckorr and Mr. Arthur 
Cecil and the regular Haymarket company 
resumed their performances last Saturday, 
when Mr. Clement Scott’s clever adaptation, 
The Vicarage, which fits the three artists we 
have named so admirably, was to many play- 
goers the chief attraction of the evening. 


AN adaptation of Le Roman d'un jeune Homme 
pauvre—which, as a novel, if not as a play, is 
among the best of M. Feuillet’s works—is to be 
immediately produced at the St. James's 
Theatre. Dr. Westland Marston’s adaptation 
of the same piece, performed at the Haymarket 
under the title of The Favourite of Fortune, is 
already known to the public. 


Ir is all but arranged, we read in the Daily 





News, that Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, Mr. Hare, 
Mr. John Clayton, and other members of the 
Saint James’s company shall appear early next 
autumn in two or three of the principal eastern 
cities of America, and especially in New York, 
Every playgoer will wish success to an organisa. 
tion so artistic, and will feel that Knglish 
comedy of the day is represented ably in 
America. But, as has been pointed out else- 
where, it will not be the easiest task to choose 
pieces displaying to full advantage the various 
excellent actors who go out. Only two or three 
of them are adapted for legitimate comedy, and 
in the comedy of the day, whether adapted or 
original, there are but few good parts. The 
star system has invaded modern comedy. It is 
felt in the construction of modern comedy. 


TuE Standard relates that a recent perform- 
ance of Les Femmes Savantes at the Théitre 
Frangais not only gave the public the admirable 
combination of Got, Coquelin the elder, Made- 
leine Brohan, and Mdme. Jouassain, but dis- 
played two new actors of remarkable powers, 
These are M. le Bargy and M. Leloir. M. le 
Bargy is, it is said, in every sense a scholar of 
Delaunay, and it would seem that Delaunay, in 
voice, gesture, and manner, is reproduced by 
the new young man. If the young man ever 
emerges from the field of scholarly imitation 
into that of original performance we should 
imagine that he will be an actor of high value; 
and, indeed, we are quite willing to believe that 
he is of some value already, for, though to 
reproduce a master be not a capital perform- 
ance, it is yet something to prolong, as it were, 
Delaunay’s ways—Delaunay’s own youth being 
now so completely gone. M. Leloir, though 
likewise young, like M. le Bargy, is, it seems, 
already original. Jike the elder Farren some 
half-century or more ago in England, he begins 
by playing old men. “ He possesses,” says tho 
Paris correspondent who records his success, 
“wonderful play of features, and when ex- 
perience has given him the dignity and breadth 
requisite in the House of Molitre he will no 
doubt become one of its pillars.” Furthermore, 
it is added, “he is certainly too lank and thin 
for the réle of Chrysale, whose talk is chiefly of 
good soup, good cooking, and good living 
geuerally.” M. Perrin must shortly give him 
a part befitting his years and his person. 


THE current number of the Theatre closes the 
volume for the year, and in an address, in very 
good taste, and in which Mr. Clement Scott 
might reasonably have taken credit for having 
accomplished much with the magazine, it is 
announced that there will be further improve- 
ments with the new year. There is room for 
improvement in most things, but less, we think, 
in the Theatre than in many, for the magazine 
has already been changed from a comparatively 
valueless organ of stage gossip into a distinctly 
high-class serial—of course, trankly theatrical 
(or it would have no raison d’étre), but at once 
entertaining and thoughtful. If its photo- 
graphic illustrations are permanent they will 
one day be valuable documents in theatrical 
history, and we are glad they are to be con- 
tinued. We hope the editor may dismiss from 
his mind further thought of the coloured illus- 
trations after which he says he has been 
hankering. Until the 7'heatre has a circulation 
like the Graphic or the Illustrated we do not 
think he will get them good. We hope he will 
not let drop the historical or topographical 
papers—witn their wood-block illustrations— 
which were a feature some time during his 
management. In the history of the London 
theatres, whether told by pen or pencil, every 
playgoer worth the name should take ad 
interest. 
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